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DANIEL COWEN JACKLING 
BY GRACE L. GILMORE 


“Work, work, more work. That’s the formula. For 
ten years I averaged fifteen hoursaday. I’ve worked steadily, 
persistently, ever since I was old enough to know what work 
was. And this is my definition of work: To repeat mechanic- 
ally the same task is not work; that is labor. The work I 
mean, is continuous, purposeful, constructive effort, followed 
by accomplishment. If you leave the engine of your. auto- 
mobile running while it stands at the curb, the motor burns 
fuel and oil, goes through all the motions, and in time will 
wear itself out; but the car performs no work. Thousands 
of men are running the car of their life with the throttle wide 
open, without noticing that the wheels are spinning deeper 
and deeper into the sand. Effort alone won’t do it. It 
must be definite, constructive effort; it must be continuous, 
and it must produce results. Whenever I found that my 
best efforts failed to produce the expected results, I chose 
another road and went at it again until I got there.”—D. C. 
Jackling. 

Daniel Cowen Jackling was left an orphan before he was 
two years old. At twenty, he began to work his way through 
college. At forty Mr. Jackling was a millionaire and work was 
his motto. Genius, a handsome name frequently given to 
hard working men after they have finished a tough job, is 
the name that has been given to Mr. Jackling, and it is one 
which he justly deserves since his amazing achievements 
in the copper industry. 

Sixteen years ago several mines in the Oquirrh Moun- 
tains in Utah were abandoned. They had been worked for 
twenty-five years and gold, silver and lead could no longer 
be had in paying quantities. It was well known that these 
mines contained enormous quantities of copper ore, but it 
was of such low grade that it would not repay the cost of 
mining. 
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D. C. Jackling, who had been an engineer in one of these 
mines, had studied this low-grade ore. Men that knew some- 
thing about the mines laughed at him for wasting his time on 
ore in which only two parts in a hundred were worth anything. 
But when the mines closed down, Mr. Jackling raised alittle 
capital, went East and interested capitalists in New York 
and Boston. Then he went back to the mines, bought the 
old equipment at a bow price and the Utah Copper Company 
started operations. In 1917, this company with Jackling at 
its head, produced the greatest copper tonnage of any mine 
in the world. It has, from the beginning, paid handsome 
profits on perhaps the lowest grade ore ever carried to a smelter. 
It handles every day a far greater tonnage of raw materials, 
minerals and metal than any other mine in operation. In 
1916, six tons of explosives were used every day, shattering 
fifty thousand tons of surface waste and porphyry ore. At 
the smelter, the results were 200 ounces of gold, 2,000 ounces 
of silver and 400,000 pounds of copper every day, an aggregate 
value of $75,000. That was the daily average for a year. 

Jackling’s father and mother lived in Bates county, 
Missouri, before there were any railroads west of St. Louis. 
The father, Daniel Jackling, was born in England in 1822. 
He came to the United States while a young man and was 
naturalized in this country. Following the rush of settlers 
in the early fifties he was engaged in a small way in the ship- 
ping business of the Pacific. Later, he moved to Bates county, 
Missouri, and engaged in the trading and forwarding business, 
on the Santa Fe trail at the old town of Hudson, near what is 
now Appleton City. Here Daniel Cowen Jackling was born 
August 14, 1869. 

Jackling’s father died in December, 1869, and his mother 
died before he was two years old. His mother’s sister, 
Abigail Dunn, with whom he was taken to live, married and 
they lived on a farm during all the early part of Jackling’s 
life. Young Jackling’s first ambition was to be a school 
teacher. When he was eighteen, he was working as a farm 
hand fora salary of fifteen dollars a month. The district 
school teacher at the time was making thirty dollars a month. 
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This looked like a big salary to Jackling. He decided to be- 
come a teacher in order to save money to buy land, and at- 
tended the normal school at Warrensburg, Missouri, the 
next winter with this definite purpose in mind. 

During his first winter at the Warrensburg normal school, 
the district teacher left his school, and went to St. Joseph to 
clerk in a hardware store with a salary of $75 a month. Jack- 
ling heard of this and immediately changed’ his plans. He 
decided that if he could become a country school teacher, he 
might also become a clerk and make $75 a month. He 
figured that out-of $75, he could save $60 each month. With 
good farm land at $20 an acre, he could save enough in two 
years to buy a good farm, and would soon be agriculturally 
independent. 

Up to the time he was eighteen, there was no regularity 
about young Jackling’s education. He had attended the 
common district-schools during the winters until he moved 
to Sedalia, Missouri, where he attended the public schools 
two terms. It was in 1888 that he attended the normal school 
at Warrensburg. He stayed a year, but came to the conclu- 
sion while there that school-teaching was not what he was 
looking for. The next summer he worked as teamster for 
his uncle who had built up a modest contracting business in 
Sedalia. But this life did not satisfy the boy’s ambition. 
During the summer, a new school building was started and 
Jackling’s uncle was awarded the contract for the excavation 
for the basement. The boy watched with growing interest 
while the city engineer was running the lines. Each day he 
went to him with new questions. He found that the engineer's 
salary was one hundred dollars a month. By the time the 
excavating was finished, Jackling had a new purpose in mind. 
He determined to take a course at the Missouri School of 
Mines and become a city engineer. 

In the fall of 1889, when he was twenty years old, he 
started for Rolla, Missouri, the home of the School of Mines. 
He was not sufficiently advanced to enter the freshman year 
of any technical course, so he took preparatory work the first 
year. During his first summer vacation, he secured a job 
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on the M., K. & T. railroad in the maintenance-of-way de- 
partment, working in Texas, Indian Territory and Kansas. 
Here he had to do with real construction work, building an 
extension of that line from Coffeyville, Kansas, into Okla- 
homa. But he also learned while on this job that the division 
engineer was grey-haired and getting a salary of only $175 a 
month, and that the engineer in charge of the surveying crew 
was paid only $125. Notwithstanding his inexperience, 
young Jackling perceived that the civil-engineering field was 
overcrowded and lacking in opportunity. 

During the next two years, Jackling concentrated upon 
chemistry and metallurgy—the science of extracting metals 
from their ores. Toward the end of 1891 he was appointed 
student-assistant to the professor of chemistry and metallurgy, 
Cuthbert P. Conrad. Early in the following year Professor 
Conrad died and Jackling then had charge of the chemical 
department and at the same time carried on his studies. He 
graduated from the school in 1892, but he did not receive the 
degree of Metallurgical Engineer from the School of Mines 
until 1903. He remained as assistant professor in chemistry 
and metallurgy until 1893. But again Jackling’s ambition 
was not satisfied. 

About this time Cripple Creek in Colorado was beginning 
to attract attention. Although Jackling did not know anyone 
in the West, he borrowed enough money to pay for a ticket to 
Colorado Springs. A few days after New Year’s day 1894, 
he took the train from Colorado Springs to Divide. His 
funds were so scanty that he walked the eighteen miles 
from Divide to Cripple Creek. He was without a single 
acquaintance in the place and he had just three dollars in 
his pocket. 

His first job was in the assay-office of J. C. Staats, near 
the old Pharmacist mine. Then he served his metallurgical 
apprenticeship in the old Lawrence plant. While there he 
made friends with such resourceful men as Albert F. Holden 
and Charles M. MacNeill. The Lawrence plant burned in 
1895 and Jackling then took up some examinations for Captain 
DeLamar, a picturesque figure in American mining. Captain 
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DeLamar had become interested in the Mercur district in 
Utah and had organized a company called ‘“‘DeLamar’s 
Mercur Mines.” The ore in these mines presented a great 
problem. Samples of it had been sent to scores of experts in 
America and Europe, but all had reported that there was no 
method applicable to that low-grade refractory ore. After a 
thorough analysis of the ore, Jackling found the solution. 
Working in his own laboratory, he demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that roasting the ore before putting it through the 
cyanide tanks, to remove the copper from the ore, would 
bring results. He built a little plant along the lines he devised 
and commenced operating on a small scale, a few tons a week. 
It proved successful and a larger plant was built. 

Therefore, when in 1899, J. R. DeLamar, the copper 
refiner and owner of the Mercur mine, was offered the group of 
claims in Bingham Canyon, Utah, by E. A. Wall, he sent 
Jackling to do the experimental work. Jackling went to 
Bingham, drove tunnels, drilled holes and took samples. In 
the summer of 1899, he made his report to DeLamar. He 
had definitely proved that there was a very large quantity of 
ore at Bingham that would average two per cent copper, 
and that it could be worked profitably. To demonstrate this 
report, he acquired an old stamp mill and here he crushed 
hundreds of tons of the ore in order to work out the exact 
cost of mining, hauling, milling and smelting. Captain 
DeLamar received the report without much enthusiasm. 
He praised Jackling’s work but refused to sink more money 
in the mine as he had already paid out over $50,000 for its 
development. 

Jackling had every reason in the world to give up but he 
didn’t. His employer, DeLamar, a great figure in the copper 
industry had abandoned his investment, a fact damning 
every argument Jackling might set forth. But four years 
years later found him still trying to approach skeptic capital- 
ists with his estimates and proposals. Even though he did not 
own an inch of the porphyry mountain, he didn’t become dis- 
couraged. He knew that his proposition was sound. Early 
in 1903, Jackling secured an option on the porphyry ground 
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and with this he set out again. No one listened to him until 
he laid his plans before C. M. MacNeill. 

MacNeill was not a mining engineer. He had gone out 
to Cripple Creek as a business manager and while there had 
become a keen judge of men. He had already formed a high 
opinion of Jackling as a metallurgist. Thus, when Jackling 
outlined his project, MacNeill listened and approved. Hesaw 
the possibilities but he wanted to experiment. Jackling 
fought against further delay. He took MacNeill and his 
associates to Bingham and showed them everything. He won 
his battle. They agreed to furnish money with which to 
develop the property on a scale large enough to feed a mill 
with a capacity of three hundred tons of ore a day. 

Jackling made good. The first year of the mill’s opera- 
tion proved his theories. The low-grade ore produced copper 
at a profit; a profit larger than the gain of most of the famous 
old copper mines. 

Still Jackling was not satisfied. His ideas grew and ex- 
panded; his keen insight revealed such enormous possibilities 
that the size of his project scared his associates. Costs had 
to be reduced, quantities increased. He needed millions. 
With the results of less than two year’s operations he went to 
the Guggenheims. He was thirty-six then and not well 
known, but he had proved and demonstrated his theory. The 
Guggenheims had foresight enough to realize the importance 
of the work. They loaned Jackling three million dollars, 
taking convertible bonds in return. 

When Jackling had talked low-grade ore to eastern 
capitalists, he backed his arguments by descriptions of a 
new method. He urged abandonment of all underground 
work, with its costly shafts, drifts and tunnels. He pro- 
posed, in other words, to demolish mountains of ore with 
gigantic power-drills and steam shovels. 

Today there are twenty-five terraces around one of these 
mountains at the Bingham mine. Jackling bought steam 
shovels and set them to work stripping the mountain until 
the ore was reached. At times, his shovels moved as much 
yardage as Goethals did at Panama. He built a gigantic 
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mill with a capacity of twenty thousand tons of ore a day. 
He built a power plant with a capacity of twelve thousand 
horse power, lifted the output to over three million pounds of 
copper a month, and reduced the costs. 

When the railroad could not guarantee cars and loco- 
motives to handle the traffic, Jackling built a railroad— 
twenty miles of tracks on the terraces. The road starts a 
thousand feet above the canon at Bingham and runs with a 
two per cent down grade through tunnel after tunnel, around 
waists of mountains, over canons—one of the viaducts is 
690 feet long and 190 feet high—until it comes out of the 
mountain at the Great Salt Lake. There stand the immense 
crushing mills and the smelters. The cost of the twenty 
miles of track was over three million dollars—one mile alone 
costing over half a million. 

But Jackling made that low-grade copper pay for it. 
The railroad does nothing but carry out ore and carry in 
supplies. Perhaps nowhere in the country is freight moved 
by rail as cheaply as on this road. The loaded cars, after 
starting, scarcely require a pound of steam for the entire 
twenty-mile trip, except for the brakes. 

That this mountain at Bingham is being eaten away and 
its copper converted into useful form is due primarily to the 
vision, courage, personality and resourcefulness of Daniel C. 
Jackling. He had the courage to back his convictions to the 
limit; he had the personality to induce capitalists to finance 
the enterprise because of their confidence in him; and he had 
the resourcefulness to devise the methods and create the 
organization for bringing his elaborate plans to fruition. 

After launching Utah Copper, Mr. Jackling, in associa- 
tion with others, bought copper mines in Montana, Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Since April, 1921, these big 
properties have not been in full commission. This is due to 
the derangement of the copper metal market as a result of 
the war and, in part, to a tremenduous volume of scrap copper 
that came on to the world’s market at the close of the war. 
These four copper properties have a combined producing 
capacity of about 500,000,000 pounds per year. The world’s 
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production of new copper (that excludes reworked scrap) was, 
according to the United States Geological Survey, 2,432,000,- 
000 pounds for the year 1918, which was the year of highest 
production in history. Upon that basis, the Jackling prop- 
erties have a producing capacity of something over 20 per 
cent of the new copper of the world. On capacity production 
of all these mines, which is 500,000,000 pounds per year, the 
value of gold and silver—one incidental to the production of 
copper—would be $3,000,000. With the value of copper 
itself at today’s market of seventeen cents, being $85,000,000 
it brings the total to $88,000,000 per year. The Butte and 
Superior Company produces zinc which at today’s market 
price has a value of $7,000,000 per annum in addition to 
$2,000,000 a year in gold and silver values. Taken together, 
the value of production at capacity of the five principal mines, 
is not far from $100,000,000 a year at the metal prices of today. 
From Salt Lake to Idaho and Montana; back through 
Utah into Nevada and New Mexico and then to New York 
is a trip of several thousand miles. Mr. Jackling visits each 
of the properties at least twice every year and usually oftener. 
He carries his office with him every mile of the way. On his 
steam yacht and in his private car his books, maps, drawings 
and papers are always at hand. The equivalent of four 
months each year is spent at his headquarters in San Francisco. 
The equivalent of three months is spent at the New York 
offices of the companies which he visits regularly twice a year. 
The remaining five months are spent in travel to and from the 
properties and New York and at the various points of activity 
of the industries. If Mr. Jackling should start out to visit 
and spend one day at each such point, on a single continuous 
trip, it would require forty-five days to make the rounds. 
Jackling’s mining interests look like a man-sized job. 
However, beside being president of five mining companies 
and vice-president of five other mining companies, he is the 
vice-president of three railroads, director in two steamship 
companies, a bank and a corporation. As well as having a 
membership in the society of American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers and in the Mining and Metal- 
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lurgical Society of America, Mr. Jackling is a member of 
several clubs in San Francisco, New York City and Salt Lake 
City. 

During the war, Mr. Jackling was appointed director of 
an administrative unit created in the office of the Secretary 
of War for the construction and operation of smokeless powder 
and other explosive plants; this unit being designated as 
United States Government Explosive plants. He also served 
by appointment of Major-General Goethals, as a member of 
the staff of the Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic. 
He served in these capacities until the post-war business of 
the departments involved was completed. In October, 1919, 
Mr. Jackling was awarded the distinguished service medal, 
“for exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services as 
Director of United States Government Explosive Plants.” 

Mr. Jackling has not been so spoiled by fortune as to be 
unable to learn. To his administration of big affairs he 
applies a mind that is adaptable to new problems, and shows 
ability to remember intricate details easily. He knows when 
he makes a mistake and frankly acknowledges it. The career 
of Mr. Jackling is romantic but it is also an encouragement to 
work hard and intelligently, not alone to make money, but 
to win the supreme delight of a great achievement. 
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JAYHAWKERS IN MISSOURI, 1858-1863! 


BY HILDEGARDE ROSE HERKLOTZ 


FIRST ARTICLE 


CHAPTER I 
CONDITIONS ON THE KANSAsS-MiIssourRI BORDER, 1854-1858. 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, which gave to the 
people who should settle in those territories the right to decide 
for themselves the question of slavery or freedom, opened 
up a new strife between the anti-slavery and pro-slavery 
forces. At first, most people seemed to think that Kansas 
would become a new home for slavery, and as soon as the 
bill was signed, large numbers from Missouri began to make 
settlements in the new territory. Free-state men, however, 
felt that Kansas should not be colonized by slaveholders. 
Eli Thayer, of Massachusetts, organized the “Emigrant Aid 
Company” and in July, 1854, emigrants were sent to Kansas 
by the Company for the purpose of making it a free state? 
Missouri was indignant at this action, and Blue Lodges were 
organized to assail the abolitionists in the Territory. The 
first governor of the Territory, Andrew Reeder, of Pennsyl- 
vania, set November 29, 1854, for the election of a delegate 
to Congress, and on this day seventeen hundred and twenty- 
nine Missourians came over into Kansas and increased the 
pro-slavery vote. At the next election, in March, 1855, 
three-fourths of the votes were cast by Missourians, and the 
result was a pro-slavery territorial legislature.5 The anti- 


1 This thesis was prepared under the direction of Dr. Thomas Maitland 
Marshall, Professor of History at Washington University. 

2 Rhodes, History of the United States, II, 78-79. 

* Spring, Kansas, 41. A good account of the inroads of the Missourians 
into Kansas may be found in Klem, Missouri in the Kansas Struggle, M. A. 
Thesis, Washington University. 

‘Rhodes, History of the United States, II, 80. 

8 Ibid., 81. 
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slavery party set up an opposition legislature and paid no 
attention to the territorial laws. Thus there were now two 
governments and two sets of people directly hostile to each 
other.® 


Such a state of affairs naturally gave rise to an era of 
lawlessness, and guerrila warfare was the result. Free-state 
marauders robbed pro-slavery residents, and border ruffians 
plundered the free-state settlers. From November 1, 1855, 
to December 1, 1856, it was estimated that two hundred lives 
had been lost. The amount of property destroyed in the 
same period was not less than two million dollars.’ 

In the autumn of 1856, G. W. Clarke, an Indian Agent, 
with a gang of Missourians went into Linn and Miami counties 
and destroyed crops, seized cattle and horses, burnt a number 
of houses, and drove a few of the offense settlers out of the 
Territory. The free-state men in soutreast Kansas joined 
together for mutual defense against tne border-ruffians of 
Missouri, and they received the name of ‘‘Jayhawkers’’.® 

Differences of opinion exist as regards the origin of this 
word. Some trace the word to a remark made by Pat Devlin, 
a free-state Irishman, who, one autumn morning in 1856, rode 
into Osawatomie on a horse heavily laden with many kinds 
of goods. When a neighbor asked him where he had been, he 
replied, ‘‘Jayhawking.”” When called upon to explain what 
he meant by jayhawking, he said, ‘In the Old Country we 
have a bird called the jayhawk which kind o’ worries its prey 
before devouring it. It seemed to me as I was riding home 
that this was a good name for the business I’ve been in.’”® 

Connelley, in his Quantrill and the Border Wars, thinks 
that this Pat Devlin fiction concerning the word is not worth 
any serious consideration. A group of people who crossed 
Death Valley in 1849 called themselves Jayhawkers, but they 
themselves did not know why. One member of the party 


8 Ibid., 103. 

? Rhodes, History of the United States, II, 216. 

* Spring, Kansas, 239-240. 

* Spring, Kansas, 240; Wilder, Annals of Kansas, 133; Stevens, Centennial 
History of Missouri, 1820-1921, II, 528. 
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claimed that the word was ‘‘coined” by him when the party 
reached the Platte River, but other members of the company 
made no such claim.” Jayhawking might be said to be one 
of those terms which mean nothing in themselves, but are 
exceedingly significant to those who understand them. It 
may be defined in general as a species of land privateering or 
political freebooting. The Jayhawkers banded together like 
other marauders and galloped over the country, appropriat- 
ing horses, cattle, farming implements, guns, and, in short, 
whatever came in their way. They claimed that they never 
robbed or hung anyone who entertained the same political 
opinions as themselves." They were Unionists and Aboli- 
tionists who professed to rob, burn out, and murder only 
rebels in arms against the Government. During the Civil 
War the antithesis of the Jayhawker was the Bushwhacker, a 
rebel who banded with others for the purpose of preying upon 


the lives and property of Union citizens.” 


The loss of slave-property in Missouri as a result of the 


increasing number of free-state settlers in Kansas was un- 


bearable.* The slave-stealing law was very severe. An 


Act, which was approved January 4, 1843, declared any per- 
son guilty of grand larceny if he should “entice, decoy, or 
carry away, out of Missouri any slave belonging to another, 
with intent to deprive the owner of the services of such slave, 
or with intent to procure or effect the freedom of such slave.” 
If convicted, the guilty person was to be punished by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for not less than five years.“ 

Persons were convicted under the slave-stealing laws as 
was shown by the reports of the inspectors of the penitentiary 
to the General Assembly. In 1854 there were seven convicts 


1° Connelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars, 246. 
1 Daily Missouri Republican, October 3, 1861. 


170. M. Chase to the True Republican and Sentinel, August 10, 1863, in 
Connelley, Quantrill and the Border Wars, 412. 

1s Trexler, ‘‘Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865", in Johns Hopkins University, 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXXII, No. 2, p. 185. 

1¢ Missouri, Laws, 12 Gen. Assem., 1 Sess., 133; Trexler, ‘‘Slavery in Mis- 
souri, 1804-1865,"" in Johns Hopkins University, Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, XXXII, No. 2, p. 176. 
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confined for attempting to decoy slaves. In 1858 there 
were six in the penitentiary for the same offense;!* in 1860 
there were ten such convicts;!’ and in 1862 there were two 
persons confined for stealing slaves and nine for the attempt 
to decoy slaves.'® 

Missouri was excited over the escapes of her slaves, and 
on February 14, 1855, resolutions were drawn up to the effect 
that since the right of property in slaves is recognized by the 
Constitution of the United States, and the slave states of the 
Union have a valid claim on the Government of the United 
States for the protection of that property, the Missouri Rep- 
resentatives in Congress should demand that the Federal 
Government secure these states in their slave property. A 
copy of these resolutions were to be sent to the senators and 
representatives in Congress who were to bring them to the 
attention of the Executive Department of the Government 
at Washington.” 

Attempts were made by two members of the legislature, 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Greene, to introduce amendments to the 
patrolling laws. Patrols consisting of not less than three, 
nor more than five active and efficient men were to be ap- 
pointed by the courts in the counties on the Illinois, lowa, and 
Kansas borders. These patrols were to observe closely the 
conduct of slaves, free negroes, and mulattoes in such counties, 
and to catch all runaway slaves. In addition to this, they 
were to arrest all white persons who were engaged in illegal 
intercourse with slaves. All the boats and other craft used at 
the public licensed ferries were to be fastened at night, or 
when not in use, in order that runaway slaves might not have 
the means of escape. If the keeper of such licensed ferries 
refused to secure the boats kept there, he was to forfeit one 
thousand dollars to the state. To carry out the provisions 
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of this Act, the county courts were to levy a special tax on all 
the slave property of the state. The House rejected the 
proposed amendments, but they were, nevertheless, ordered 
to be printed in the appendix of the House Journal.?° 

Missouri suffered probably more from loss of slaves than 
did any other slave state, due to the fact that there existed in 
Kansas a certain group of free-state men who felt that it was 
their solemn duty to help the negroes to escape from their 
masters. One of the most prominent members of this group, 
in fact the leader in the border warfare between Missouri and 
Kansas from 1856 to 1860 was James Montgomery. He was 
always a free-state man, although he was a resident of Ken- 
tucky and Missouri for seventeen years before he came to 
Linn County, Kansas, in 1854. 

The original incentive for Montgomery’s ‘‘taking to the 
brush” was the Clarke raid from Missouri into Kansas in 1856. 
In order that he might get the names of the men who took 
part in this raid he visited Missouri disguised as a school- 
teacher and actually taught school for two weeks. At the 
end of that time, having received the information he desired, 
he closed the school, appeared as a leader of Jayhawkers, 
captured twenty of the pro-slavery raiders, and assisted the 
free-state men, who had been driven away from their homes 
on the Little Osage, in Bourbon County, to regain possession 
of their claims. The pro-slavery settlers who had occupied 
these claims after the Clarke raid were driven off.24 Mont- 
gomery’s actions after this raid led to frequent efforts on the 
part of the pro-slavery men to retaliate, for they feared and 
hated him more than anyone else.” 

To understand the movements of Montgomery and his 
men, it is necessary to know that they always had a knowledge 
of the plans of the so-called Ruffians in Missouri and at Fort 
Scott in Bourbon County, Kansas, in time to defeat them. 
This information was supplied by spies who were stationed in 
the “Secret Lodge” in Missouri and in the lodge at Fort 


% Spring, Kansas, 239; Andreas, History of the State of Kansas, 302. 
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Scott. At times when the Ruffians felt that they were safe 
and secure, and that Montgomery and his party were far 
away from them, the latter would suddenly alarm them by 
making an unexpected appearance. Because of such conduct 
on their part, Montgomery and his men received the title of 
‘“‘Jayhawkers,”’ because their action was something like that 
of a hawk who suddenly and unexpectedly pounced upon some 
jaybird.* This band of men conducted their operations 
with as much order as a regular army. They claimed to be 
free-state men, and pretended to plunder and kill only pro- 
slavery men. The people of the border counties in Missouri 
were threatened by these outlaws. 

In May, 1858, Montgomery and his Kansas banditti 
pushed their adventures into Missouri and began the robbing, 
murdering and plundering which characterized the whole 
Jayhawking era. The people of Bates County were greatly 
alarmed, and at a meeting of a portion of the citizens at West 
Point on June 5, Joseph Clymer was appointed to make out a 
detailed statement of the invasion of Missouri and other 
outrages which had been committed by outlaws of the Kansas 
Territory upon citizens of Missouri, and submit the same to 
the Governor of Missouri, or to any other officer acting under 
his authority. According to Clymer, these outlaws had been 
engaged in the business of threatening, robbing and driving 
out of the Kansas Territory citizens whom they did not like, 
and the persons who had thus been driven out sought shelter 
in Missouri. Although Missourians had done all in their 
power to make these people comfortable, they had abstained 
from any interference in the affair. Nevertheless, Montgomery 
and his men declared that, after they had driven out of the 
Territory all men whom they did not like, they would attack 
Missouri, and Butler and West Point were to be the first 
victims. About May 14 a company of Montgomery’s men 
crossed into Bates County and took two horses from Reverend 
George W. Geyer and a saddle from Dr. A. P. Brown. Similar 


*? Holloway, History of Kansas, 515. 
%* Robinson, The Kansas Conflict, 435. 
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deeds were committed unti! May 20, when a large body of 
men entered West Point, marched through the town in a 
defiant manner, but did not plunder it, due to the fact that 
the citizens of the town were stationed in their homes and 
were prepared to fight if they should be called upon to do so. 
From West Point, they went to the home of Mr. Jack Clark, 
robbed his house of everything valuable, and then destroyed 
the furniture. On or about May 21 or May 22 some twenty 
or twenty-five men again crossed over into Bates County, 
and chased some of the citizens several miles, but did not 
catch them because they sought shelter in the timber. Also 
in May, Dr. Rockwell, who had been attending professional 
calls in Kansas Territory, was attacked by eight armed men 
and robbed of about three hundred dollars, his horse and 
buggy, his pistols, and his watch. Every day the outlaws 
threatened to come over into Missouri and destroy West 
Point, Butler, and Papinsville. The citizens, as a result, 
lived in a constant state of fear, and, being unable to defend 
themselves, appealed to the State Government for protec- 
tion.* 

Governor Stewart believed that the citizens of Bates 
County had cause to fear for the safety of their lives and their 
property. On May 31, Adjutant-General G. Parsons was 
instructed to proceed to the western portion of the state to 
ascertain the extent of the trouble and to take the steps 
necessary for the adequate protection of the people. He was 
to provide for the immediate organization of military com- 
panies in the counties nearest the scene of difficulty so that 
they could be called into service should the necessity arise. 
He was, however, not to cross the Kansas line.” 

According to these instructions, General Parsons pro- 
ceeded to Harrisonville, Missouri, and on June 5 organized 
the ‘‘Cass County Guards.’’ On the sixth he went to Butler 
in Bates County, and on the seventh four volunteer com- 
panies were raised, but none of them was organized. The 
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Division Inspector for the Sixth Military District was re- 
quested to organize these companies as well as any companies 
in Vernon County which the people there might think proper 
to organize. At Austin and at Pleasant Hill in Cass County, 
Colonel Blakey, Division Inspector for the Fifth Military 
District, organized the “Austin Blews’’ and the ‘Pleasant 
Hill Rangers.’”’ General Parsons was of the opinion that 
these local volunteer companies would not be a sufficient pro- 
tection to the border counties because they were spread over a 
large territory and could not be gotten together in time to 
repel an invasion or prevent depredations by the outlaws.”’ 
The companies, however, served for a time to prevent threat- 
ened invasions, but the people in these counties urged that 
they could not cultivate their farms and protect themselves, 
and that they were, therefore, entitled to aid from other 
sources.2® Accordingly, Governor Stewart wrote to Governor 
Denver of Kansas and informed him that since the citizens 
in Cass and Bates Counties were liable to be attacked by 
marauding parties from the Kansas Territory, it would prob- 
ably be necessary to station an armed force along the border 
for protection.2* Governor Denver informed Governor Stew- 
art on August 18 that peace was restored in the southeastern 
part of the Territory through the efforts of a detachment of 
United States troops and a small company of volunteers. 
The former troops were withdrawn, but the volunteer force 
under the command of Captain A. I. Weaver was retained to 
prevent persons committing offenses against the laws of one 
state from escaping to other states. He felt certain that the 
officers and people of the Territory along the border would 
co-operate with the authorities on the Missouri side of the 
line in punishing offenders, and hoped that the civil author- 
ities would be capable of protecting the people without the 
aid of the military.*° 

27 Parsons to Stewart, June 16, 1858, in Missouri Historical Review, I, 
208-209. 

28 Stewart to Senate and House, January 6, 1859, Missouri, House Journal, 
20 Assem., 1 Sess., 68. 

29 Stewart to Denver, August 7, 1858, in Missouri Historical Review, I, 213. 
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Governor Stewart also corresponded with President 
Buchanan and informed the latter that, owing to the “‘re- 
peated depredations of one or more marauding parties from 
Kansas,” he had ordered the militia to Cass and Bates Coun- 
ties to protect the lives and property of the citizens there 
until the Federal Government could relieve the State from the 
burden. He feared, however, that the presence of such a 
force along the border would “fan the flames of sectional 
strife,” and he urged that United States troops be sent there, 
for their presence would offer no excuse for sectional dis- 
cord.** Secretary of War John B. Floyd answered this com- 
plaint on September 9 by stating that there were no troops 
available which could be employed in that way. The army 
was fully occupied in the field or at military posts which could 
not be given up without injury to the service. For a time 
these measures caused the disorders to subside, and there 
was no more serious trouble until John Brown's raid.* 


CHAPTERII 
JOHN BROWN’S RAID, 1858 


It was the State of Kansas which gave John Brown his 
first distinction. He arrived in Kansas in October, 1855, and 
joined his sons who had come to the Territory some time 
before him.! The motive which led him to Osawatomie was 
not his eagerness to aid his sons, although they had appealed 
to him to send arms to the Territory, but his powerful desire 
to strike a blow at the slave system. Throughout his life, 
John Brown was a determined abolitionist. As early as 
1839 he seemed to have had a definite idea of attacking slavery 
by force in one of its strongholds, and from that time forward 
he devoted himself chiefly to the task of accomplishing the 
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great object of his life.2 His purpose was to have an army of 
slaves and free negroes stationed where it could best annoy the 
slaveholders and make their property unsafe.2 He did not 
believe in peaceful methods. He thought that the use of 
violence would be the only way to put a stop to the disorders 
in Kansas. When Lawrence was threatened by the pro- 
slavery forces on May 21, 1856, John Brown and his family 
hastened to defend it, but before they reached the town they 
learned that it had been destroyed. Brown felt that the acts 
of this pro-slavery horde must be atoned for, and the Potta- 
watomie murders were the result of this desire for retaliation. 
For the five free-state men who had been killed in the previous 
six months, five pro-slavery men were murdered. - This deed 
shocked the free-state men and inflamed the Border Ruffians.® 
Captain H. C. Pate and his “‘Westport Sharpshooters” sought 
revenge, but they were defeated by Brown in the fight at 
Black Jack on June 2.6 The Pottawatomie massacre had 
embittered the struggle between the two contending sides 
and southeast Kansas continued to be the scene of lawless- 
ness and marauding.’ 

Governor Denver and Governor Robinson sought to end 
the difficulties which had so long distracted this portion of 
Kansas, and on June 14, 1858, the former made a concilia- 
tory address at Fort Scott. He “suggested the election of 
new county officers, the patrolling of the border by federal 
troops, delay in the execution of old writs until they should 
pass the ordeal of competent judicial tribunals, and the dis- 
persion of all guerrilla bands.” For a few weeks Kansas 
was quiet, but the reappearance of John Brown, who had been 
in the East for some months, renewed the disturbances.® 
This was Brown's last appearance in Kansas affairs, and 
nothing could have wound up this final visit to the Territory 


2 Sanborn, The Life and Letters of John Brown, 121. 
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in a more dramatic way than his raid into Missouri on Decem- 
ber 19, 1858, and his liberation of eleven slaves by force of 
arms.® 

The northwest part of Vernon County in what is now 
Henry Township was the scene of Brown’s operations. There 
were only about a dozen slaves in this section. Slaveholders, 
however, were very uneasy after disturbances had been re- 
moved across the line, and a Mr. Hicklin, in particular, feared 
that the slaves belonging to the Lawrence estate of which he 
was in charge would be taken by Montgomery or Brown, 
should they invade the state. He, accordingly, arranged to 
have the administrator of the estate, Peter Duncan, take all 
the slaves on the plantation up into Lafayette and Jackson 
Counties on January 1, 1859, and hire them out or keep them 
there until peace should again reign in Kansas. The negroes 
on the estate, especially, Jim Daniels, learned of this plan, 
and knew, too, that there was a group of men in Kansas who 
would liberate them if they had the opportunity. On Sun- 
day, December 19, Jim went to Bain’s Fort on the north side 
of the Osage, seven or eight miles from the Missouri line, and 
told his tale of woe to John Brown and his men.’ Arrange- 
ments were made to liberate the slaves on Monday night, if 
possible. 

On the twentieth two parties made their way into Mis- 
souri. Brown and his party of about a dozen men arrived at 
the home of Harvey G. Hicklin on the north side of the Little 
Osage at midnight, and ordered him to surrender. Brown 
informed Hicklin that he intended to take all the negroes 
and free them, and that he was going to take provisions for 
them and property enough to maintain them until they were 
free." According to a statement made by Mr. Hicklin to 
Justice of the Peace N. R. Marchbank on the following day, 
five negroes, two horses, one wagon, one yoke of oxen, a 
saddle, a shotgun, and other small articles were taken from 
the estate. From Hicklin’s the party proceeded to the resi- 


* Villard, John Brown—A Biography Fifty Years After, 367. 
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dence of John Larue about three-quarters of a mile away, took 
five more slaves, six head of horses, some bed clothing and 
wearing apparel, and forced John Larue and a boarder, Dr. 
A. Ervin, to go with them into the Territory about one-half 
mile west of Barnesville, where they were set free.” 

In the meantime another party of eight men under one 
Stevens went to the home of David Cruise, a wealthy old 
man of sixty years, and took from him a woman slave, two 
yoke of oxen, two horses, and one wagon laden with provisions 
and clothing. While this was going on, Mr. Cruise naturally 
tried to defend himself, but he could not discharge his revolver 
because one of his boys had tied a ribbon around the cylinder 
in such a way that it would not revolve. Stevens took advan- 
tage of his situation, and fired instantly, killing Mr. Cruise on 
the spot. The raiders also went to the home of Hugh Martin 
about one-half mile east of Cruise’s place, robbed him of a 
fine mule, and then returned to Bain’s Fort across the Mis- 
souri line.” 

John Brown told the story of this raid in a letter which was 
addressed to the New York Tribune, and published by that 
paper and in the Lawrence “Republican.” The following is 
a statement of ‘‘Brown’s Parallels”: 


Trading Post, Kansas, January, 1859. 

Gentlemen: 

You will greatly oblige a humble friend by allowing the use of 
your columns while I briefly state two parallels in my poor way. 

Not one year ago eleven quiet citizens of this neighborhood— 
William Robertson, William Colpetzer, Amos Hall, Austin Hall, 
John Campbell, Asa Snyder, Thomas Stilwell, William Hairgrove, 
Asa Hairgrove, Patrick Ross, and B. L. Reed, were gathered up 
from their work and their homes by an armed force under one 
Hamilton, and without trial or opportunity to speak in their own 
defence were formed into line, and all but one shot—five killed 
and five wounded. One fell unharmed, pretending to be dead. 
All were left for dead. The only crime charged against them was 
that of being Free-State men. Now I inquire what action has 


12 Missouri, House Journal, 20 Assem., 1 Sess., App., 79; Jefferson City 
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ever, since the occurrence in May last, been taken by either the 
President of the United States, the Governor of Missouri, the 
Governor of Kansas, or any of their tools, or by any pro-slavery or 
Administration man, to ferret out and punish the perpetrators of 
this crime? 

Now for the other parallel. On Sunday, December 19, a 
negro man called Jim came over to the Osage settlement from Mis- 
souri, and stated that he, together with his wife, two children, and 
another negro man, was to be sold within a day or two, and begged 
for help to get away. On Monday (the following) night, two 
small companies were made up to go to Missouri and forcibly 
liberate the five slaves, together with other slaves. One of these 
companies I assumed to direct. We proceeded to the place, sur- 
rounded the buildings, liberated the slaves, and also took certain 
property supposed to belong to the estate. We, however, learned 
before leaving that a portion of the articles we had taken belonged 
to a man living on the plantation as a tenant and who was sup- 
posed to have no interest in the estate. We promptly returned 
to him all we had taken. We then went to another plantation, 
where we found five more slaves, took some property and two 
white men. We moved all slowly away into the Territory for 
some distance, and then sent the white men back, telling them to 
follow us as soon as they chose todo so. The other company freed 
one female slave, took some property, and, as I am informed, killed 
one white man (the master) who fought against the liberation. 

Now for a comparison. Eleven persons are forcibly restored 
to their natural and inalienable rights, with but one man killed, 
and all ‘hell is stirred from beneath.”’ It is currently reported 
that the Governor of Missouri has made a requisition upon the 
Governor of Kansas for the delivery of all such as were concerned 
in the last named ‘‘dreadful outrage.’’ The Marshal of Kansas 
is said to be collecting a posse of Missouri (not Kansas) men at 
West Point, in Missouri, a little town about ten miles distant, to 
“enforce the laws.’’ All pro-slavery, conservative, Free-State, and 
dough-face men and Administration tools are filled with holy 
horror. 

Consider the two cases, and the action of the Administration 
party. 

Respectfully yours, 
John Brown." 


After writing the ‘Parallels, Brown went to Lawrence 
to make preparation for taking the slaves to Canada. He 
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left Lawrence with his party on January 24, 1859, and traveled 
northward slowly. On the twenty-ninth he was stopped a 
little north of Holton in Jackson County by a band of pro- 
slavery men who were sent to capture him. Brown sought 
shelter in a log cabin belonging to Albert Fuller. Colonel 
John Ritchie came up from Topeka with re-enforcements to 
relieve him. The posse fled and the free-state men pursued 
them and captured two prisoners, James Green of Atchison 
and Dr. Hereford of Kansas City. After this affair, known 
as the “Battle of the Spurs,” the journey was continued and 
Tabor, Iowa, was reached on February 5, 1859. The party 
then went by way of Chicago and Detroit, and on March 12, 
the little band of freed negroes was landed safely in the town 
of Windsor, Canada.™ 

This raid of Brown’s, coming as it did after the joint 
attempt of the Governors of Missouri and Kansas to con- 
ciliate the opposing forces in these two states, produced great 
excitement in Missouri." Runners were sent into all the 
adjacent counties for help, and an invasion of Kansas was 
contemplated. Many citizens of free-soil inclinations were 
ordered to leave the State.!” 

This excitement was increased by the fact that another 
band of Jayhawkers, led by Captain Eli Snyder, crossed the 
line from Linn County on December 30, and attacked the 
home and store of Jeremiah (Jerry) Jackson, a wealthy farmer 
of Bates County, who resided about two miles from the border. 
They robbed him of goods valued at more than six thousand 
dollars, and set fire to the building. Several volleys were 
aimed at Jackson, and he returned the fire until the flames 
compelled him, together with his son and son-in-law, who 
were with him, to abandon the house. They succeeded in 
making their escape. The robbers stole four horses from the 
place and then went over the line into Kansas."* 
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Governor Stewart received two petititions at this time, 
one signed by twelve citizens of Bates County, the other by 
twenty-three citizens of Vernon County, asking him to send a 
sufficient number of men to the border line to “protect the 
citizens from the insult, outrage, and lawless violence of these 
outlaws and desperadoes” from the Territory of Kansas. 
The lawless band from Kansas was organized, whereas they 
were ‘‘unorganized, without arms, ammunition, or means of 
subsistence.’’!® 

In his message to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on January 6, 1859, Governor Stewart summarized the 
troubles to that date, beginning with Montgomery’s incursion 
into Bates County in May, 1858, and ending with the more 
recent invasion by John Brown. In May General Parsons 
had been ordered to investigate conditions on the western 
border. He organized local volunteer companies wherever 
they were needed. But the people thought that they were 
entitled to aid from other sources, and Governor Stewart, 
agreeing with them in this respect, wrote to President Buch- 
anan asking him to send Federal troops to protect the people 
on the western border, for he feared that the presence of 
State troops there would increase sectional strife. He re- 
ceived an answer from the War Department stating that no 
troops were available for this purpose. Difficulties had sub- 
sided until Brown’s raid, when the people again appealed to 
him for protection. Governor Stewart was anxious that the 
people of the border counties should receive all the protec- 
tion to which they were entitled, and he asked the Legislature 
for more liberal power to call out the militia.” 

This message was accompanied by several documents 
including two petitions from citizens of Bates and Vernon 
Counties, the affidavits of Harvey Hicklin and Isaac Larue 
concerning the property taken from them by Brown on Decem- 
ber 20, and the correspondence between Governor Stewart and 
President Buchanan.”! 
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The Senate at once proceeded to a consideration of the 
message, and Mr. Peyton introduced a bill which authorized 
the Governor to call upon the militia of Bates, Cass, Jackson, 
Johnson, Henry, Lafayette, Saint Clair, and Vernon Counties 
to organize themselves into mounted volunteer companies to 
enlist for a period of two years, and the company reporting 
first was to be stationed along the western border for not 
more than four months, at the end of which time the next 
company reporting was to be stationed there, and so on until 
all the compaies had served. These companies were to 
furnish their own horses, saddles, bridles, and clothing without 
expense to the State. As compensation for service on the 
border, each private was to receive twelve dollars.a month for 
the time he was in service. In order that the provisions of 
this bill might be carried out, thirty thousand dollars was 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. This bill was read twice, and on motion of 
Mr. Robinson was referred to the Committee on Federal 
Relations, who gave a lengthy report on the situation.“ This 
Committee disagreed with the provisions of the bill because 
they thought that it did not provide sufficient protection 
for the citizens, and believed that the stationing of an armed 
force along the border would be looked upon by the enemies 
of popular government as a proof of the instability of in- 
stitutions which were founded on the right of the people to 
self-government. Another objection arose from the fact 
that the troops were to be raised from counties on the border 
where the people were already embittered by the robberies 
and murders which had been committed there. A company 
raised among such people could not be easily restrained from 
punishing severely any desperadoes who might fall into their 
hands, and they would be inclined to go outside of their juris- 
diction, not realizing the evils which would attend an ‘‘armed 
invasion of a sister territory by the militia of a state.” The 
passage of such a bill, the Committee believed, would do 
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“greater injury to the cause of liberal principles and con- 
federated government than almost any other conceivable 
calamity.”” They prepared a substitute bill by which they 
authorized the Governor to offer a reward of three thousand 
dollars for the capture of any outlaw who had committed 
outrages upon the citizens of Missouri. Special terms were 
to be held by the circuit judges in the troubled districts in 
order that offenders might be brought to justice.” 

in the Senate Mr. Peyton gave an eloquent speech in 
which he cited reasons why his bill ought to pass. ‘The 
sanctity of Missouri soil,’’ he said, “has been invaded and 
must be avenged.’’ It was necessary to pursue the thieves 
at any cost and to punish the invaders, in order to render the 
frontier of the State as safe as the interior.* 


The members of the Legislature hesitated to take any 
hasty action, and on January 26 Governor Stewart again 
urged the Assembly to adopt measures of relief.% It was 
not, however, until February 24, 1859, that the Governor 
was able to attach his signature of approval to “‘an act for the 
protection of persons and property on the western border of 
this state."*’. This act appropriated thirty thousand dollars 
to enable the Governor to raise a military force to suppress 
the banditti on the western border. He was required to 
employ such force from as near the scene of difficulty as was 
practicable.** 

The southeast portion of Kansas Territory was placed 
under martial law after the Brown raid into Vernon County, 
and the attack on the home of Jerry Jackson in Bates County. 
Governor Medary of Kansas ordered four companies of 
United States Dragoons to the region, commissioned the 
officers of the four companies of the militia which were to be 
raised in Linn and Bourbon Counties, and telegraphed the 
Secretary of War to send arms and ammunition from Saint 


2%* Missouri, House Journal, 20 Assem., 1 Sess., App., 107-112. 
% Daily Missouri Republican, January 8, 1859. 

% Missouri, House Journal, 20 Assem., 1 Sess., 151. 

27 Ibid., 345. 

28 Missouri, Laws, 20 Assem., 1 Sess., 8-9. 
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Louis by express to Tipton.2* Governor Medary and Gover- 
nor Stewart united efforts in preserving order on the border 
and in protecting the lives and property of citizens on both 
sides of the line.*® 


At the same time that Brown liberated the eleven negroes, 
Dr. John Doy of Kansas attempted to conduct thirteen run- 
away slaves by way of Iowa to Canada, but he and his son 
were captured by a company of Missourians about twelve 
miles from Lawrence, and taken to Weston, Missouri, whence 
they were put in the Platte County Jail to await trial on a 
charge of abducting slaves from Missouri. A large number of 
citizens of Leavenworth met on January 29 and appointed a 
Dr. Johnson and a Mr. Hughes to urge the Circuit Judge of 
Platte City to release Doy and his son, but he refused to do 
so, stating that they were in the hands of pro-slavery men by 
whom they should be tried. The Kansas Legislature appro- 
priated one thousand dollars to employ counsel for Doy at 
his trial, and two lawyers were sent over to defend him. Be- 
cause of the prejudice against the prisoners at Platte City, 
Doy and his son were sent to Saint Joseph for trial. At the 
first term of the Circuit Court of Buchanan County the jury 
failed to agree, but on the second day of the adjourned term, 
June 21, 1859, Doy was convicted and sentenced to serve 
five years in the penitentiary." Doy was imprisoned but 
a short time when a party of anti-slavery Kansans, under 
James B. Abbott as Captain, carried out their plan of rescue. 
They got into the jail by convincing the jailer, Mr. W. Brown, 
that they had a desperate horse-thief with them whom it was 
necessary to put into jail. After gaining possession of the 
jail, they unmasked their actions, demanded the release of 
Doy, and warned the jailer that any attempt of his to give an 


2 Daily Missouri Republican, January 6, 1859. 

*° Medary to Stewart, April 14, 1859, in Missouri Historical Review, I, 
300. 

1 Daily Missouri Democrat, February 4, 1859; Abbott, ‘‘The Rescue of 
Dr. John W. Doy,”’ in Kansas State Historical Society, Transactions, IV, 313- 
314; Holloway, History of Kansas, 570. 
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alarm would mean his death. They took Dov with them and 
escaped to Lawrence, Kansas.” 

On May 9, the Grand Jury of the Circuit Court of Vernon 
County found several bills of indictment against the Kansas 
raiders. One of this band of outlaws, ‘‘Pickles” by name, who 
had been indicted by this Grand Jury, was arrested by citizens 
of Vernon County on August 6 and delivered to the Sheriff 
of that County for safe-keeping. This act aroused the anger 
of the Kansas outlaws, and the citizens of Vernon County 
received letters from James Montgomery threatening an 
invasion if they shculd refuse to release ‘‘Pickles.” The 
people of Vernon County were greatly alarmed, and again 
petitioned Governor Stewart to station volunteer companies 
along the border until Kansas should have a Constitution, or 
could convince the Governor of Missouri that its people would 
obey the laws.** This was done and for a time comparative 
peace was established on the border. But the Jayhawking 
days were not yet over. November, 1860, was to see the in- 
auguration of still more alarming disorders.™ 


"Liberty Weekly Tribune, July 29, 1859; Abbot, ‘“‘The Rescue of Dr. 
John W. Doy,”’ in Kansas State Historical Society, Transactions, IV, 315-321. 

* Doak to Stewart, August 16, 1859, in Missouri Historical Review, I, 
303-304; Citizens of Vernon County to Stewart, August 25, 1859, in ibid., I, 
305-306. 

“Carr, Missouri, 256-257. 
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A CENTURY OF MISSOURI MUSIC 


BY ERNST C. KROHN 


PART FOUR 
SEC. XII—CONTEMPORARY ORCHESTRAL COMPOSERS 


Although the ‘Father of Waters’ has inspired a Frederick 
Oakes Sylvester,! to create canvasses of imperishable beauty, 
this stream of magnificent distances has inspired no orchestral 
masterpiece. Perhaps some tonal master of the future will 
fashion an epic which will truthfully express the majesty, the 
romance, the fierce power of this Titan among rivers. More 
potent inspiration has been offered by the Indians whose 
canoes once swiftly sped over its broad expanse. Curiously 
enough, this powerful fount of primitive suggestion has reached 
our composers through the romantic pages of Longfellow’s 
ever refreshing ‘Song of Hiawatha.”” With deft touches and 
the added spice of original Indian melodies, Ernest Richard 
Kroeger has achieved a powerful presentment of this hero’s 
career. Kroeger’s Symphonic Overture ‘‘Hiawatha” was first 
performed by the Thomas Orchestra at the Omaha Exposi- 
tion, in July, 1898. With fragments of Longfellow’s epic as 
his theme, Carl Busch, in his ‘‘Minnehaha’s Vision,’ and 
“The Song of Chibiabos,’”’ has wrought two Symphonic 
Poems of transcendent beauty. Fascinated by the lure of 
Indian music, Busch arranged ‘‘Four Indian Tribal Melodies’ 
for String Orchestra. A further venture in this vein was his 
“Chant from the Great Plains,’”* a Symphonic Episode for 
Military Band. 

A fruitful source of musical inspiration has been the folk 
music of the American Negro. Maurice Arnold’s ‘American 


1See Frederick Oakes Sylvester, The Great Rirer, Poems and Pictures, 
Chicago, 1911. 

* Score and Parts published by Franz Jost, Leipzig. 
* Score and Parts published by Carl Fischer, New York. 
* Condensed Score and Parts published by Cari Fischer. 
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Plantation Dances,’’ an orchestral Suite conceived in the 
spirit of negro music, without utilizing actual plantation 
melodies, was first produced in New York City in 1894. It 
is claimed that this work first attracted Dvork’s attention 
to Negro Folk Music.5 A more recent composition employing 
the idiom of the negro folk songs, is the Symphonic Rhapsody 
“Negro Carnival” by Carl Busch, produced by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, December 4, 1921. Redolent of the 
southern plantation are the melodies of Stephen Foster. 
Carl Busch has made very successful transcriptions for String 
Orchestra of two of these, ““My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Old Folks at Home.’’* 

The great historical celebrations within recent years have 
enlisted the creative ability of some of our most talented 
composers. In celebration of the 150th aniversary of the 
founding of St. Louis, the St. Louis Pageant Drama Associa- 
tion presented on May 28 to 31, 1914, “The Pageant and 
Masque of St. Louis,” a splendidly conceived spectacle. 
The ‘‘Pageant,” presenting in three episodes the early history 
of St. Louis, was written by Thomas Wood Stevens. The 
Incidental Music to this stirring drama was written by Noel 
Poepping, a descendant of Jean Sale Lajoie, one of the original 
Thirty who settled St. Louis in 1764. A ‘March of the 
Pioneers” written by Ernest R. Kroeger also formed part of 
the score of this work. An old French Folksong from Ste. 
Genevieve, ‘‘La Gui Annee,” was utilized in the middle sec- 
tion of Kroeger’s march. The “Masque,” a symbolical pre- 
sentation of the spiritual phases of the evolution of St. Louis, 
was written by Percy Mackaye. The Incidental Music, for 
chorus and orchestra, was composed by Frederick Shepherd 
Converse, the eminent Boston composer. 

The 100th anniversary of Missouri’s admission to the 
Union, again afforded opportunity for a spectacular union of 
drama and music. The St. Louis Missouri Centennial As- 
sociation presented a Centennial Drama at the Coliseum, 


5 International Who's Who In Music; 1918, page 27, also Baker's Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians, Third edition, page 28. 
*Score and Parts published by Breitkopf & Haertel. 
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October 11 to 15,1921. This drama, ‘‘Missouri, One Hundred 
Years Ago,”’ really an historical play in two acts with a sym- 
bolical Prologue and Epilogue, was written by Thomas Wood 
Stevens. The Overture and the Incidental Music to the 
“Prologue” was composed by Gerald Tyler. The music, 
choral and orchestral, for the ‘Epilogue’? was written by 
Frederick Fischer. The Incidental Music to the Play was 
composed by Noel Poepping. At an appropriate point 
Poepping introduced an old French Folk Song which seems 
to be of local origin, the ‘‘Chanson de L’Annee du Coup.’” A 
fitting crown to all this Centennial music making was Ernest 
R. Kroeger’s Festival Overture, “In Commemoration of the 
Admission of Missouri to the Union.”’ This spirited com- 
position received its initial performance at the first Popular 
Concert of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, November 6, 
1921. 


The great composers of the Romantic Period, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Mendelssohn, developed to an inspired pitch of 
perfection the idea of expressing tonally the essence of some 
literary masterpiece. Modern composers have cultivated this 
species of composition quite extensively and have enriched the 
world with many beautiful works. Inspired by Tennyson’s 
noble masterpiece, Carl Busch has written a ‘‘Prologue to the 
Passing of Arthur.’® Robert Browning’s “Ring and the 
Book”’ has afforded Samuel Bollinger material for a Dramatic 
Overture “‘Pompilia and Caponsacchi.” Ernest R. Kroeger 
has written four Overtures on literary works as dissimilar as 
Byron’s ‘“‘Sardanapalus,’’ Keats’ ‘Endymion,’ Bryant’s 
‘“‘Thanatopsis,” and Chateaubriand’s ‘‘Atala.” The Sym- 
phonic Overture ‘‘Sardanapalus”’ was first performed in New 
York City, December 15, 1897, under the baton of Anton 
Seidl. The Overture ‘“Thanatopsis’ was first produced by 
Victor Herbert. Its St. Louis premier under Alfred Ernst 
took place December 15, 1898. ‘“‘Endymion’’ Overture 
Pittoresque, was first played in 1902 by the St. Louis Choral 


1 See Part One, Footnote 1. 
*Score and Parts published by Breitkopf & Haertei, 


2 
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Symphony Orchestra. Thomas Moore’s “Lalla Rookh’’ in- 
spired Kroeger’s most successful orchestral composition, the 
“Lalla Rookh. Suite.” First performed at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1904, this delightful set of pieces has been 
produced by the leading American orchestras, not only once, 
but many times. George Elliott Simpson’s Overture to “Red 
Rock”’ has been performed at Leipzig and at Kansas City. 

The “Riddle of the Ages’’ has had no terrors for Samuel 
Bollinger, for he has boldly grappled with the Sphinx and 
reduced to tones its inmost thoughts. Basing his work on the 
Grecian fable of the Sphinx of Thebes, Bollinger evolved a 
Suite in five movements, depicting in turn “The Sphinx’s 
Slumber,” ‘The Awakening,” “The Riddle,” “A Theban 
Festival,’”’ and ““The Death Song of the Sphinx.” This re- 
markable work was awarded the Prize for Orchestral Com- 
position in a Music Competition instituted by the St. Louis 
Art League in 1916. The American Symphony Orchestra 
produced it in Chicago, April 27, 1914. It was performed by 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra November 17 and 18, 1916. 
Classical mythology furnished Joseph Henry Menn the theme 
of his Symphonic Poem “Adonis.” Alfred Robyn’s Sym- 
phonic Poem ‘‘Pompeii” is also based on a classical subject, 
albeit an historical one. 

The classical form of the “Symphony,” a musical com- 
position in three or more contrasted movements, has ever 
proved a temptation to ambitious composers. Relatively 
few composers are endowed with the fertility of melodic, 
harmonic, and rhythmic invention, the versatility of mood, 
the absolute mastery of form and orchestration, requisite to 
successful symphonic composition. The lure to excel in this 
most difficult branch of musical creation remains, however. 
We have a “Symphony in D minor’ by Alfred Robyn, one in 
“G minor” by Paul Tietjens, and one in “D minor” by Carl 
Busch. Maurice Arnold’s ‘First Symphony in F minor” 
was first performed in Berlin in 1907. Two movements from 
George E. Simpson’s ‘‘Romantic Symphony”’ were performed 
by the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. Simpson has 
also written an ‘American Symphony.” Of Ernest R. 
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Kroeger’s ‘“‘Symphony in B flat’’ only the ‘‘Scherzo”’ has been 
produced. William H. Pommer’s ‘“Symphony” seems not 
to have been publicly performed. Frederic Lillebridge has 
composed the ‘“‘Andantino” of a projected ‘Symphony in B 
minor.” A short “Symphony” by August C. Eimer was 
played as far back as 1872. 

The “Orchestral Suite,” a set of short, contrasted pieces, 
is not so exacting a form of composition as is the “Symphony.” 
It is a deservedly popular form of composition, for it affords 
opportunity for the introduction of pieces in dance form. 
Hans Harthan and Carl Busch have each written two “Suites.” 
Albert Frederic Stoessel has in manuscript just one. “In 
Bohemia” is the title of Oswald Thumser’s contribution, 
while Carl Valentine Lachmund attracts attention with an 
“Italian Suite.” The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra played 
a ‘Scene de Ballet,”” March 24, 1912, and ‘“‘Carnaval,’’ Feb- 
ruary 5, 1922, both pieces from Paul Tietjens’ ‘Symphonic 
Suite.’’ Rocco Venuto’s “‘Rosaline Suite” was performed by 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, February 7, 1896, and 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra first produced 
George E. Simpson’s two “Miniature Suites.” A ‘Suite de 
Valses” by Ernest R. Kroeger was first performed by the St. 
Louis Musical Union Orchestra as far back as March 10, 1887. 
Richard Barnes Platt’s ‘Suite for String Orchestra’ was 
twice performed in Berlin and received one rendition by the 
™oston Symphony Orchestra. Ellis Levy’s charming “Chil- 
aren’s Suite” entitled “A Woodland Story” was first per- 
formed bv the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, February 4, 
1923. The five movements of this Suite depict in tones ‘“The 
Hunter,” ‘The Deer,” ‘“‘The Chase,”’ ‘“‘Through The Forest,” 
and ‘‘Homeward Bound.” 

Our composers have not slighted the ever useful “‘Over- 
ture” in spite of their pursuit of the more pretentious forms. 
Overtures without distinguishing title have been composed 
by Carl Busch, Albert Stoessel, and Carl Valentine Lach- 
mund. Lachmund’s very successful “Japanese Overture” 
has been performed under the batons of Theodore Thomas and 
Anton Seidl. Ruthyn Turney’s two “Overtures in Popular 
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Style,” a “Romantic Overture” by George E. Simpson, a 
“Dramatic Overture’ by Maurice Arnold, a “Concert Over- 
ture” by Edgar Sands Place, and a “Festival Overture’ by 
John La Fon Biggerstaff, not to forget August C. Eimer’s 
“Overture Leo XIII,” about complete Missouri’s contribution 
to this species of musical composition. 

A great variety of orchestral pieces, short, long, and 
otherwise, remain to be noticed. The master musician, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, has inspired Frederic Lillebridge to 
compose a “Homage a Bach,” and has provided August C. 
Eimer with the material for a ‘‘Conversation with Sebastian 
Bach, based on the D minor Prelude.” “Five Symphonic 
Sketches” have been written by Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley, and 
Mrs. Mary Houts Flagg has in manuscript a short piece 
entitled ‘(On a Spring Morning.” William John Hall has 
in his portfolio the scores of two Tone Poems, ‘‘Ecstasy” and 
“Victory.” Oswald Thumser’s ‘Hungarian Fantasie’ «as 
performed by the St. Louis World’s Fair Orchestra; Lis 
“Serenade—In Amalfi’ and his “‘Capriccio—La Belle Vien- 
noise,’ both for String Orchestra, were produced by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, February 11, 1917. Other com- 
positions for String Orchestra are Carl Busch’s “‘Elegy’’,® 
Maurice Arnold’s ‘“Tarantelle,” and Ellis Levy’s ‘‘Perpetuum 
Mobile.”” Ballet Music has been written by Maurice Arnold 
as well as by Carl Valentine Lachmund, whose compositions 
bear the titles “La Capricieuse’’ and ‘‘Coqueterie.’’ In- 
cidental Music to ‘La Habituel,’’ a Pantomime, has been 
composed by Joseph Henry Menn, whose works include a 
“‘Legende,”’ a ‘‘Scene de Ballet,’”’ and a “Valse Oriental.” 
On March 12, 1922, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra per- 
formed a very effective ‘Festival Procession’? by George E. 
Simpson which attracted immediate attention to this well nigh 
unknown composer’s work. His pieces for orchestra include 
a “Prelude,” a “Romance,” and a ‘Funeral March.” Strong- 
ly characteristic pieces by Domenico Delledone, which have 
been performed by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestrz, are, 





*Score and Parts published by Breitkopf & Haertel. 
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“Impressions of Cairo,’’ ‘From Andalusia,” a “Bolero,”’ an 
“Andante,” and an ‘Intermezzo’ from his Incidental Music 
to the Pantomime ‘“‘Ellenora d’Este.” Characteristic pieces 
of Maurice Arnold’s which might be mentioned here are a 
“Turkish March” and a ‘Danse de la Midway Plaisance.” 
Albert Stoessel’s snappy “‘Dutch Patrol’?° and his melodious 
“Southern Idyl,’"! Samuel Bollinger’s ‘‘Waltzes,’”’ Lloyd 
Morey’s “‘Barcarolle,” and August C. Eimer’s Canonic Varia- 
tions ‘“‘Bethlehem”’ will complete this enumeration of Mis- 
souri orchestral music. 

This truly impressive record of achievement in a most 
difficult branch of musical composition is not exhaustive. 
Data in regard to the work of certain composers is either 
lacking or inconclusive. The names of Walter Stockhoff, 
Lucien Denni, N. de Rubertis, Victor G. Kreyer, Edward A. 
Schubert, and Robert W. Major might be mentioned in this 
connection. There are undoubtedly others who have eluded 
notice. However, enough has been brought forward to prove 
that contemporary Missouri composers have contributed 
their quota to the treasury of beautiful and inspiring orchestral 
music. 


SEC. XIII—CONTEMPORARY CHAMBER MUSIC COMPOSERS. 


The term “Chamber Music” suggests a more intimate 
type of music than that intended for the Concert Hall. In 
fact, it is applied to music written for combinations of solo 
instruments, so that we find chamber music compositions 
designated as Duos, Trios, Quartets, Quintets, Sextets, 
Septets, and even Octets." Music of this type is particularly 
adapted to performance within the family circle or by groups 


10 Parts published by Boston Music Company. 

u Parts published by Boston Music Company. 

#It should be noted that the terms ‘‘Quartet,”’ ‘*Trio,’’ and so on, really 
refer to the number of instruments employed and not to the form of composi- 
tion, which is that of the “Sonata” and *‘Symphony,” a group of three or more 
contrasted pieces called ‘“‘movements."” However, by common usage the term 
“String Quartet’’ for instance, has come to designate the musical composition 
to be performed, as weil as the combination of instruments utilized in its per- 
formance, 
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of enthusiastic amateurs. In its highest manifestations 
Chamber Music appeals most powerfully to the connoisseur. 
It is a most difficult species of composition and requires 
technical facility of the highest order. Nothing indicates 
better the high ideals of our contemporary composers than 
their diligent cultivation of the various types of Chamber 
Music. 

By common consensus of opinion, the ‘String Quartet,” 
two violins, viola, and cello, is regarded as the most perfect 
vehicle for the expression of purely musical thoughts. The 
great composers, notably Beethoven, wrote some of their 
most mspired compositions for this combination of instru- 
ments. It is agreeably surprising to note the number of 
“String Quartets” written by our composers. Ernest R. 
Kroeger has composed six, Alfred Robyn has written four, 
Max Gottschalk, three, Albert Stoessel, two, and single quar- 
tets have been completed by Carl Busch, Lloyd Morey, Wm. 
H. Pommer, Edwin William Sturt, Oswald Thumser, Paul 
Tietjens, and Ruthyn Turney. Ellis Levy has in manuscript 
an unfinished ‘String Quartet.” Detached pieces for String 
Quartet include Maurice Arnold’s set of ‘‘Valses,’’ Harry E. 
Cooper’s “Fugue,” Joseph Henry Menn’s “Scherzo” and ‘‘An- 
dante Cantabile,” Theodore Spiering’s “Scherzo,” and H. O. 
Wheeler’s ‘‘Berceuse.”” Using authentic Indian melodies for 
his thematic material, Ruthyn Turney has written two “In- 
dian Suites” for String Quartet. Of great utility are Albert 
Stoessel’s twenty-four arrangements for String Quartet." 
The String Quartet composed of four violins is particularly 
useful for violin students. Compositions for this ensemble 
have been written by Carl Valentine Lachmund and by Ellis 
Levy. Ernest R. Kroeger has composed a “Quartet in D 
minor” for Piano, Violin, Viola, and ’Cello. 

The “String Quintet”’ is the usual String Quartet with an 
extra Viola or ’Cello, or even a Double Bass. Compositions 
for this combination have been written by Albert Stoessel, 
Ernest R. Kroeger, Oswald Thumser, and Edward A. Schubert. 


1s Published by the Boston Music Company. 
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Stoessel’s “String Quintet in C minor’’ had its initial per- 
formance at Amsterdam in 1915. 


The “Piano Quintet” is the usual String Quartet with 
Piano. This is an extremely effective combination, the piano 
permitting the introduction of orchestral effects. Ernest R. 
Kroeger’s ‘Piano Quintet in F minor” has been particularly 
successful. It was first performed in St. Louis in 1888. 
Several performances in 1890 and 1891 by the Detroit Phil- 
harmonic Club are noteworthy. At one of these Mme. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler performed the piano part. William Henry 
Pommer’s extremely modern “Piano Quintet in D minor’ 
has had several St. Louis performances. Max Gottschalk's 
very effective ‘“‘Piano Quintet in D minor’’ received its first 
performance at the St. Louis Convention of the Missouri 
Music Teachers’ Association, June 27, 1918. In December of 
the same year, it was performed at the St. Louis Meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association. Among com- 
posers who have written ‘‘Piano Quintets’”’ we must mention 
Alfred Robyn and Heinrich Hauer Bellamann. 


“Trios’’ for Piano, Violin, and ‘Cello have been written 
by Johannes Goetze, Max Gottschalk, Ernest R. Kroeger 
(two), William H. Pommer (two), Walter Wm. Stockhoff 
(three), and Ruthyn Turney (two). Pommer’s ‘‘Piano Trio 
in E minor’ won the Prize for Chamber Music Composition 
in the Competition instituted by the St. Louis Art League 
in 1916. Frances Marion Ralston has written a Piano Trio in 
five movements entitled “By The Pool.” For the same com- 
bination of instruments is her set of ‘Five Dance Forms.” 
Eleanor Davis has in manuscript an unfinished ‘Trio in F 
minor.”” Thomas Stanley Skinner’s Piano Trio ‘Waltz 
Caprice” was played at the June, 1922, meeting of the Mis- 
souri Music Teachers’ Association. Carl Busch’s Trios for 
Violin, Viola, and Piano, “Berceuse,’”’ “Intermezzo,” and 
“Pierrot at Pierrette,” graced the very first program of the 
Missouri Music Teachers’ Association at Sedalia, June 26, 


% Published by D. Rahter, Leipzig. 
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1896. Busch’s ‘Dialogue’ and his ‘“‘Albumleaves’’* have 
been published for Two Violins and Piano, as well as for 
Violin, Cello, and Piano. ‘Albumleaves’’ can also be had 
for Violin, Viola, and Piano. Ellis Levy has composed a 
Piano Trio entitled ‘Longing,’ while Carl Valentine Lach- 
mund has in manuscript a ‘“‘Trio” for Harp, Violin, and ’Cello. 

“Duos” for two solo instruments sometimes call for odd 
combinations. A ‘‘Concertino’”’ for Double Bass and Piano 
has been evolved by Ruthyn Turney, who has also written a 
number of pieces for Viola and Piano. A very pleasing 
“‘Pastorale Sonata in F” for Viola and Piano was brought out 
by Ernest R. Kroeger in 1883. A ‘Sonata in C minor’’ for 
the same instruments has been composed by William H. 
Pommer. Carl Busch’s “’Cello Concerto” was performed 
several years ago at a concert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra by their solo ’cellist, Beyer-Hane. Max Steindel 
recently played the “Adagio” with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. For ’Cello and Piano, Kroeger has written a 
very effective ‘‘Sonata in C minor”’ as well as a ““Romanze in 
B flat.” H. Max Steindel has composed a ‘‘Gavotte,”’ while 
“Romances” for ’Cello and Piano have been written by Carl 
Busch and by George E. Simpson. Eleanor Davis’ ‘“‘Duo 
Classique” for Violin and ’Cello, Maurice Arnold’s ‘Six 
Duets” for Violin and Viola, Carl Busch’s ‘‘Aubade”’ for 
Flute and Piano, and Edward A. Schubert’s ‘Duet’ for 
Clarinet and Piano, will round out our survey of this species 
of Chamber Music. 


For lack of a more appropriate place, we may here note 
the existence of a “Fantasie in E minor” for Flute by E. R. 
Kroeger, an ‘‘Adagio’”’ for ’Cello by E. W. Sturt, a ’Cello 
solo ‘Over in France” by Eleanor Davis, a Harp solo ‘“‘The 
Rivulet’”” by D. Delledone, ‘‘The Call of the Sea,” also for 
Harp, by Eleanor Davis, and three Harp solos by Michael 
Angelo Russo, ‘‘Petite Minuet,’’ ‘‘Oriental,”’ and “Isle of 
June.” 





4% Published by Oliver Ditson Company. 
“ Published by Rohlfing Sons, Milwaukee. 
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The “Sonata” for Violin and Piano, has ever been a 
fascinating form of musical composition. Performance by 
technically proficient musicians is taken for granted, so that 
the composer need stop at nothing. With the master- 
pieces of Beethoven and Grieg in mind, he need but woo the 
Muse’s gentle fancy to find inspiration dripping from his 
pen. To list the writers of ‘‘Violin Sonatas” is but to call 
the roll of our most genial composers. They are Maurice 
Arnold, Heinrich H. Bellamann, Samuel Bollinger, Carl 
Busch, Mrs. Rosalie Balmer Cale, Marcus I. Epstein, Ernest 
R. Kroeger;!7 Arthur Lieber, Richard Barnes Platt, William 
H. Pommer;!* Albert Stoessel;!® Paul Tietjens. Not content 
with writing ‘‘Sonatas,”” Max Gottschalk, Louis Conrath, and 
Ruthyn Turney have each composed a “Violin Concerto,” 
which after all is but a “Violin Sonata’”’ with higher aspira- 
tions—that is, to be accompanied by a Symphony Orchestra 
instead of the lowly Piano. Of pieces for Violin and Piano 
there are many of interest and artistic value. Albert Stoessel, 
brilliant violinist that he is, has composed two stirring ‘‘Amer- 
ican Dances,”’ a ‘‘Minuet on a Theme by Tschaikowsky,” a 
‘“‘Humoresque,” ‘“‘Crinoline,’’ ‘Dreams of a Summer Night,” a 
“Lullaby,” and a ‘Southern Idyl.” Ellis Levy has written 
a very effective ‘“Ghost Dance” which he recently played with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Levy’s compositions 
for Violin and Piano include a ‘‘Moto Perpetuo,” a“‘Nocturne,” 
a “Serenade Espagnole,’”’ ‘‘Cariole,” a ‘Russian Suite,” 
“Elegie,” ‘Valse Serenade,” ‘‘Rain Drops,’’ and numerous 
shorter pieces. Hubert Bauersachs has written over forty 
pieces for Violin and Piano. Fifteen of these are brilliant 
concert pieces, particularly noteworthy being the ‘Mazurka 
d’Artistes,” ‘“‘Zingaresca,”’ “Zephyr,” “‘Un Sogno,” ‘“Desi- 
derio del Demonio,” ‘Fantasioso Caprice,’ ‘‘Menuetto,” 
“Mazurka Brillante,” and “Spanish Dance.” Carl Busch 
has been very partial to the Violin. In addition to over 
thirty simple pieces he has written an ‘Indian Legend,” a 


17**Sonata in F sharp minor’’ published by Breitkopf & Haertel. 
18**Sonata in A minor’ published by D. Rahter, Leipzig. 
“Sonata in G"’ published by Boston Music Company. 
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*‘Romance,” ‘‘Canzonetta,” ‘“‘Cavatina,’”’ ‘‘Meditation,”’ ‘‘Sere- 
nade,” and an ‘‘Arioso.’”’ Mrs. Berenice Crumb Wyer has 
in manuscript a “Serenade,” a ‘Spring Fantasie,” and 
“Twilight in the Garden,” while Mrs. Rosalie Balmer Cale’s 
compositions include a brilliant ‘‘Polonaise,”’ ‘‘La Danseuse,”’ 
“Canzone Amoroso,” “Melody,” ‘‘Romanza,”’ and a ‘““Taran- 
tella.””. Maurice Arnold, Samuel Bollinger, Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger, Carl Valentine Lachmund, and William H. Pommer 
have all found time to write valuable pieces for Violin and 
Piano. Interesting music, some of it particularly valuable for 
pedagogical purposes, has been written by Elmore Condon, 
Louis Conrath, Eleanor Davis, Florence Dye, Ernst I. Erbe, 
Max Gottschalk, Carl Wilhelm Kern, Arthur Lieber, Wort S. 
Morse, Hugo Olk, Louis Retter, George E. Simpson, T. 
Stanley Skinner, and Edwin W. Sturt. Mention must be 
made of Levy’s ‘Violin Duets,’’ Stoessel’s “Suite for Two 
Violins,”’ and Bauersachs’ ‘‘Liebeslied’’ for Two Violins and 
Piano. 

Theodore Spiering, the noted concert violinist, has in 
preparation a very comprehensive ‘‘Violin Method.” A set of 
difficult ‘‘Caprices,”’ as well as “Six Artist Studies’’ for Violin 
alone, reveal Spiering as a past master of the technique of 
the Violin. Ellis Levy’s technical contribution consists of a 
set of ‘“Twenty Grand Etudes.” Of pedagogical value are 
Carl Busch’s ““Twenty-Four Easy Etudes,” Stoessel’s ‘Scale 
Studies,’’ Bauersachs’ ‘‘Scales,’”’ Louis Retter’s ‘‘Melodious 
Violin Course,” Morse’s ‘‘Aid to Violin Technic,”’ and Ruthyn 
Turney’s ‘Technical Work for Violin.” 


SEC. XIV—-CONTEMPORARY PIANO COMPOSERS. 


To be hailed by the great Ferruccio Busoni as ‘America’s 
most original composer” has been the unique experience of 
Walter William Stockhoff, musical autodidact. Master of 
a pianistic idiom at once modern and bizarre, Stockhoff’s 
output has been slender but solidly wrought. A grandiose 
“Sonata, In Contemplation of the Nations at War’’,?® ‘“Twelve 


3° Published by Breitkopf & Haertel. 
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Quodlibets,” a ‘‘Lullaby,” and a set of seve: Impressions ‘In 
the Mountains” complete his works for piano. More roman- 
tic, but still quite modern, are the works of Samuel Bollinger. 
Under the suggestive title ‘‘Chopinesques” were issued eight 
piano pieces of great musical interest, including a ‘‘Prelude— 
At Sea,” ‘‘Nocturne,” “Impromptu,” “Idylle,” “‘Barcarolle,” 
“‘Humoresque,” and two ‘‘Dances.” Very characteristic are 
the “‘Scherzos,’’ the ‘‘Romanzo Lamentoso,” “Elegie,” “Im- 
promptu,” ‘‘Sonnet,” and the ‘Tone Poem.” Still in manu- 
script are a ‘Symphonic Prelude,”’ an ‘American Dance,” 
“Trudging,”’ and a ‘‘Romance.” 

The classical tendency is well exemplified in the piano 
works of Ernest R. Kroeger. Beginning with a ‘Prelude and 
Fugue in B flat minor,’”’ a “Suite in F minor,” a ‘Sonata in 
D flat’, a “Concerto in E flat,’’ and ending with twenty 
modern ‘‘Moods,” his compositions exhibit a surprising 
versatility as well as a profound musical scholarship. Of 
great technical value are the ‘““Twelve Concert Etudes” as 
well as the “Fifteen Left Hand Etudes.” Typical of his 
many salon compositions are the ever charming ‘Egeria”’ 
and the graceful ‘‘Dance of the Elves.” Of many characteris- 
tic pieces the ‘“Ten American Character Sketches’’ possess the 
greatest interest. Pedagogically valuable are his many 
teaching pieces and the purely technical works ‘‘Hand Con- 
tractions and Expansions,”’ ‘‘Whole Tone Scales and Arpeg- 
gios,”’ and the “Elementary Piano Course.” Several Piano 
Duets and a Duo for Two Pianos ‘Caprice Humoristique”’ 
complete Kroeger’s voluminous output. 

Not only Kroeger, but Louis Conrath, Marcus I. Epstein, 
Alfred Robyn, and Heinrich H. Bellamann have written 
“Concertos” for Piano and Orchestra. Conrath’s ‘Con- 
certo in B flat minor’ was first performed in St. Louis by 
Charles Kunkel at a Sunday Popular Symphony Concert 


_ conducted by I. L. Schoen, April 22, 1894. It was subse- 


quently performed by Julie Rive-King in her appearances 


® Published by Breitkopf & Haertel. 
* Published by Kunkel Brothers Music Co., St. Louis. 
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with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A ‘Concerto in G 
minor” and a “‘Concertstueck in C’’ for Piano and Orchestra 
give ample evidence of Conrath’s mastery of this species of 
composition. Conrath has also written many popular salon 
pieces, several Piano Duets, and two Duos for Two Pianos, a 
“Sarabande and Variations’’ and an ‘Intermezzo.’ Hein- 
rich H. Bellamann has written not only a “Concerto” but 
also a very valuable ‘“‘Piano Sonata.’ Marcus I. Epstein’s 
compositions include a “Polonaise in C sharp minor,” a 
“Polka Caprice,” a “Valse de Concert—California,” two 
“Piano Duets,” as well as his ‘“‘Concerto in E minor.” The 
gifted composer, Alfred Robyn, wrote numerous very popular 
piano pieces, but his ‘Concerto in C minor” remains his 
most substantial contribution to the literature of the piano. 
Robyn owes his election to the Societe des Beaux Arts of Paris 
to the excellence of six original piano compositions written at 
the request of that organization. 

Maurice Arnold’s ‘Piano Sonata” received its first 
performance at Cologne. In addition to many excellent 
characteristic pieces, Arnold has written a “Fugue” and a 
“Valse Elegante’”’ for Two Pianos, eight hands. Carl Valen- 
tine Lachmund’s ‘Concert Prelude’”’ won the approval of 
Franz Liszt and was accorded a further distinction by the 
pianist Adolf Henselt, who made a brilliant concert tran- 
scription for his own concerts. Lachmund’s works for Piano 
include a “Valse Impromptu,” “Woodland Lullaby,” and 
“Longing.” Significant compositions are Theodore Spier- 
ing’s ‘Five Impressions,’’ Carl Busch’s ‘Sketches for Piano,” 
and W. H. Pommer’s ‘‘Fantastica,’”’ and his ‘Andante Patetico 
con Variozini.” 

Richard Barnes Platt has in manuscript two ‘Piano 
Sonatas,” six ‘‘Fugues,” and a “Suite.” He has written 
numerous shorter pieces, including ‘“The Gulls,” a ‘‘Noc- 
turne,”’ a “Chanson,” and a ‘Valse Impromptu.” John S. 
Thompson’s contribution includes a ‘‘Hungarian Rhapsodie,” 
an ‘‘Arabesque,” a ‘Minuet Moderne,” as well as a group of 
transcriptions of Violin classics (Sarasate’s ‘‘Ziguenerweisen,”’ 
Wieniawski’s ‘‘Romance’’) and Songs (Schubert’s “Du bist 
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die Ruh,’’ Wagner’s “Prize Song’). Pedagogically valuable 
are a ‘Guide to Scale Playing” and a “Second Piano Part’’ to 
Bertini’s Opus 29. Among Missouri pianists who have 
written musically interesting pieces are Ottmar Moll, “Les 
Hirondelles Valse” and ‘Mazurka;” Daniel Jones, “Piano 
Sonata” and Concert Transcription for Left Hand of the 
“Evening Star from Tannhauser,’”’ Richard Canterbury, 
“Intermezzo,” “Romance,” ‘‘Scherzino;’’ Walter Bucianan 
Roberts, “Sonata in C minor’ and ‘Concert Valse;” Guy 
Corken Allen, ‘Moments Visionary—Myth, Image, Clouds,” 
“By Shadowy Stream,” “With a Bird,” ‘“‘Danse Rustique,” 
“Romance,” ‘‘Waltz,” and ‘Tarantella,’ Rudolph Gruen, 
‘“‘Valse,”’ “Romance,” ‘Gavotte,’ ‘‘Drifting,” ‘Perpetual 
Motion,”’ and “Dance of the Marionettes.” At the risk of 
degenerating into a ‘‘dry-as-dust” inventory of Missouri's 
musical resources, let it further be noted that Rupert Hughes 
has in course of publication ten piano pieces, Albert Stoessel 
has published a ‘‘Hispania Suite,” Gerald Tyler has in manu- 
script a ‘Sonata in E minor,’ Max Gottschalk has published a 
“Valse Romantique”’ and has in manuscript a ‘‘Suite’’ and 
many shorter pieces, and Arthur Lieber has published an 
exceptionally interesting ‘‘Novelette in Three Chapters— 
Pleadings, Yearnings, Memories.” A “Concertino,” a “Sona- 
tine,” and many smaller pieces have been written by Johannes 
Goetze, while Frederic Lillebridge has composed a series of 
“Preludes—Bach, Chopin, Schumann,” a “Valse Triste,” 
“Valse Caprice,” ‘Polonaise,’ ‘Meditation,’ “Memories,” 
“Prelude in E,” and some Children’s Pieces. 

Remarkable work has been done by an extremely gifted 
group of women composers, among them Frances Marion 
Ralston, Nannie Louise Wright, Dorothy Gaynor Blake, and 
Berenice Crumb Wyer. Miss Ralston’s compositions in- 
clude a virile ‘Sonata in C sharp minor,’ a “Prelude and 
Fugue in G,” a ‘Theme and Variations,”’ ‘‘Six Pieces in the 
Greek Modes,” “‘Six Etudes,’’ “Six Preludes,”’ “Three Im- 
pressions,” ‘‘Orientales,” ‘Fantasie Impromptu,” ‘Impres- 


% Published by Clayton F. Summy & Co., Chicago. 
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sions at Wellesley,” and numerous smaller pieces. ‘Musical 
Ideas for Beginners,” a very valuable elementary work, bears 
evidence of Miss Ralston’s pedagogical skill. Nannie Louise 
Wright has been exceptionally successful as a writer of short 
pieces. Of particular interest are her concert pieces, among 
them the ‘Twelve Preludes,” ‘‘Twelve Etudes,” ‘‘Winter,” 
“Spring,’”’ ‘Humoreske,” and “Juggler.” Miss Wright’s 
“Piano Concerto” was performed in an arrangement for two 
pianos at the Carthage meeting of the Missouri Music Teachers’ 
Association in 1916. Dorothy Gaynor Blake has enriched 
the literature of the piano with many fascinating pieces. 
Her compositions include “Three Sketches in Dance Form,” 
“December,” “May,” “A Lilt,” ‘Coquette,’ ‘Cornish 
Coast,’”’ “Arabesque,” “Mazurka,” a ‘Gavotte,’ and many 
teaching pieces. A fine “Suite in Four Movements’ for Two 
Pianos, Four Hands, was recently performed at St. Louis. 
Treading in the footsteps of her mother, Mrs. Blake has 
written two very successful ‘‘Melody Books,” a ‘‘Duet Book,”’ 
as well as ‘“‘Adventures in Style,’’ all for elementary instruc- 
tion. A brilliant pianist herself, Berenice Crumb Wyer has 
composed piano music which will tax the powers of her peers. 
Mrs. Wyer’s compositions, which are unfortunately still 
unpublished, are a “Ballade in C sharp minor,” a “Concert 
Etude in D flat,” ‘‘A Madrigal,” a ‘‘Serenade,” a ‘‘Legende in 
A flat,” “April,” and “Two Poems—Of Chivalry, Of Ro- 
mance.” The ‘Ballade’ was awarded the Prize for a Piano 
Composition in the St. Louis Art League Music Competition 
of 1916. 


Specializing in material for elementary music instruction, 
Mrs. Anna Heuermann Hamilton’s work has won widespread 
recognition. Among her piano books may be mentioned 
“My First Solos in Treble and Bass,” ‘‘First Piano Lessons at 
Home,” “Child Life, a Set of Eleven Duets,’’ and ‘““Twenty 
Easy Lessons in First Principles.’ Music of great musical 
interest, some of it excellent teaching material, has been 
written by Bella Robinson, Effie Rea Levering, Sarah F. 
Read, Mary M. Schmitz, M. Teresa Finn, Nanka Faucette, 
Fleta Jan Brown, Lucille Cook, Eleanor Davis, Mrs. Mad- 
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dalena Heryer Akers, Mrs. Rosalie Balmer Cale, Mrs. Lillian 
Craig Coffman, Mrs. Nellie Shorthill Bradshaw, Mrs. Anna 
L. Nussbaum, Mrs. Kaetchen H. Coddington, and Mrs. 
Regina Carlin. 

The Mississippi River as a possible source of musical 
inspiration, was discussed in a previous section (XII). ‘The 
Great River’’ has proven a veritable fountain head of romantic 
suggestion to certain writers of piano music. The inevitable 
“Moonlight on the Mississippi’ was portrayed in tones by 
two composers, Lucien Becker and Charles Drumheller. 
The writer of these lines owes to “‘river suggestion” the pieces 
“Sunset on the River,” “Drifting,” and ““A River Romance,” 
which, to be sure, may account for their watery nature. But 
it has remained for that genial composer of salon music, 
Carl Wilhelm Kern, to portray in all its phases the romantic 
“Father of Waters’ and its confluent tributaries. Aside 
from a number of “River Pieces” such as “Moonlight on the 
River” and ‘Fantasie Barcarolle,” his ‘Mississippi River 
Scenes” are intimate sketches of certain aspects of river life. 
On a musically higher plane are the ‘Missouri River Im- 
pressions.”” An harmonic idiom which was merely suggested 
in the ‘‘Mississippi Scenes’’ is here developed to a high pitch 
of romantic beauty. Of particular interest are the pieces 
“On Black Eagle Bluff,” ‘The Haunted Isle,” and ‘Dead 
Man’s Slough.” ‘Sketches from the Gasconade’ and 
‘Impressions from the Big River” are further contributions 
to musical river lore. Kern has been a very prolific writer of 
piano music, his published piano compositions numbering 
over one thousand. In his best vein are ‘“‘Romance a la 
Valse,” ‘Heart of the Hyacinth,” ‘Passing Shadows,” 
“Purple Twilight,” and “From the Heart.” Of simpler 
teaching pieces, the “Robinson Crusoe Suite” is the most 
popular. 

Another very fertile writer, with a published output 
past the thousand mark, is Hans Harthan. The majority of 
his compositions are of great pedagogical value. Although 
no longer very productive, the veteran Charles Kunkel was 
an industrious and facile writer of piano pieces, all of which 
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were published by the firm of Kunkel Brothers. His greatest 
success was the “Alpine Storm,” although many of his other 
pieces enjoyed an unprecedented popularity. Of great 
practical utility is his “Piano Pedal Method’’ published in 
1893. 

Innumerable teaching pieces of great practical utility 
have been written by such musicians as Otto Anschuetz, 
Edward M. Read, Louis Retter, A. C. Eimer, Arthur J. 
Davis, H. Stanley Walser, Edwin Vaile McIntyre, Arthur 
Lieber, Oliver Kleinschmidt, Ernst Krohn (Sr.), Donald 
Lowmiller, Chester Nordman, Hugo Hagen, Hunter Jones, 
Richard Whiting, and Walter Starck. Among the writers of 
successful salon music may be mentioned Edward M. Read, 
“Cloister Bells’ and ‘‘Cathedral Echoes; Ernst Krohn 
(Sr.), ‘Lingering Shadows,” ‘‘Whisperings of Spring,’ and 
“For Thee;’” A. C. Eimer, ‘Maryville Chimes;’’ H. S. Walser, 
‘“"Neath the Lilacs;’”’ Otto Bollman, ‘‘Nearer My God To 
Thee;’”’ Oliver Kleinschmidt, ‘‘Wounded Heart;’’ Edward E 
Menges, ‘‘Valse Poeme,” ‘Valse Fantastique,’’ and “Out of 
the Past.” 

Musicians who have written piano music, but whose 
names have escaped mention so far are, Harry E. Cooper, 
Charles Doerr, Elmore Condon, A. I. Epstein, Ernst I. Erbe, 
Hans C. Feil, Claude Fichthorn, Felix Heink, Alexander 
Henneman, Alfred Hubach, McNair Ilgenfritz, Ellis Levy, 
Robert W. Major, Joseph H. Menn, Robert E. Miller, Edgar 
S. Place, Nathan Sacks, Frederick Schillinger, Edward A. 
Schubert, George E. Simpson, Ernest Prang Stamm, Edwin 
W. Sturt, Paul Tietjens, and Ernest L. Walker. 

Works of a purely technical nature or of pedagogical 
utility which merit mention are, Frederick Fischer’s ‘‘Ele- 
mentary Piano Method” and “Octave Studies; Louis Retter’s 
“Melodious Piano Course’ and ‘Graded Piano Technics;’’ 
Robert E. Miller’s ‘‘A B C Piano Course;’”’ Perry O. Landon’s 
“Practical Piano Studies for Beginners;’’ Carl Wilhelm Kern’s 
“Twelve Easy Etudes for the Development of Velocity,”’ and 
“Fifty Very First Studies;’’ Carl V. Lachmund’s ‘‘New Etude 
Method of Technical Specialties;” and Charles Kunkel’s 
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“Royal Piano Method,” ‘Eclectic Graded Course of Studies,” 


- and ‘“Twenty Characteristic Studies.” 


Incidental piano music of great musical value has been 
written by various composers for pantomimic or terpsichorean 
purposes. McNair Ilgenfritz, pianist and composer touring 
with the noted dancer Ruth St. Denis, has composed the 
music to the ballet ‘‘The Enchanted Princess,” and to ‘‘Cam- 
bodia,” an Oriental ballet. Elmore Condon’s music for the 
pantomime “Merrygold,” was produced by the St. Louis 
College Club at Shaw’s Garden. Gerald Tyler’s dance suite 
‘“‘Hassam”’ as well as his music to the pantomime “Little Red 
Riding Hood” have both been produced in St. Louis. Dr. 
Arthur Proetz’s incidental music to ‘‘A Dream of Holidays”’ 
was performed at the St. Louis Coliseum, Christmas, 1915. 


SEC. XV—CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS OF ORGAN MUSIC. 


The “King of Instruments” has inspired many a com- 
position imbued with the devotional spirit and the simple 
dignity befitting the divine service. Its magnificent tonal 
possibilities as a concert instrument have been no less potent 
in stimulating the composition of brilliant concert pieces. 
The classic form of the Sonata has been utilized in the con- 
struction of several compositions of solid musical value. 
Carl Wilhelm Kern, T. Stanley Skinner, and Claude Fich- 
thorn have each written an “Organ Sonata.” Samuel Bollinger 
has composed a ‘‘Fantasie Romantique,”’ and numerous organ 
pieces have been put forth by such musicians as Alfred Robyn, 
Carl Busch, Carl Wilhelm Kern, Daniel Jones, T. Stanley 
Skinner, Powell Weaver, Robert W. Major, Chester Nordman, 
and Edgar S. Place, who also wrote descriptive music for 
organ to “Everyman.” Eleanor Davis has written a ‘‘Chant 
de Noel,”’ Mrs. Rosalie Cale, two Fantasies on ‘‘Abide With 
Me” and “‘Saw Ye My Saviour,” Frances Marion Ralston, a 
“Scotch Idyl’’ and “Winter,” and Mrs. Berenice Crumb 
Wyer has in manuscript a ‘‘Postlude in D major,” a “Lento 
Assai,”’ and a “‘Meditation.”” Useful works for the organist 
are Mrs. Anna H. Hamilton’s book on ‘The Art of Hymn Tune 
Playing,” and Ernst I. Erbe’s ‘‘Evangelisches Choralbuch,”’ 
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being four part harmony to the unison melodies in the Hymn 
Books of the Evangelical Church. 

Among the Missouri members of the American Guild of 
Organists are many who have proven their mastery of the 
technique of composition by the production of organ works of 
musical value. Ernest R. Kroeger, one of the Founders 
of the A. G. O., has been particularly active as a composer 
of organ music. An “Introduction and Fugue” in C minor, 
a second one in D flat, and a third, in E minor, a ‘Festal 
March,” a ‘‘Marche Pittoresque,’’ several ‘‘Oriental Scenes,” 
and numerous shorter pieces comprise Kroeger’s published 
output. Claude Fichthorn, an Associate of the A. G. O., has 
written a “Suite Moderne,” and many other pieces in addition 
to the ‘‘Sonata in C sharp minor’’ mentioned before. James 
T. Quarles, also an A. A. G. O., has many compositions in 
manuscript and so has Oliver Kleinschmidt, another A. A. 
G. O., of whose pieces but three have been published, ‘‘Even- 
tide,” “Hymne de St. Cecelia,’’ and “Evening Reverie.” 
Among the published compositions of William John Hall, 
A. A. G. O., may be mentioned ‘‘Victory,” “The Caravan,” 
“Berceuse,” ‘“‘Nocturne,” ‘‘Pastorale,”’ “Ecstasy,” ‘Song 
Without Words,” and “Oriental March.” Arthur Job Davis 
has composed many excellent organ pieces. His published 
numbers are ‘‘Grand Choeur de Fete,’’ ‘“‘Berceuse,’’ ‘‘Inter- 
mezzo—Les Sylphes,” and “Trailing Arbutus.” Edward 
M. Read has been particularly successful as a writer of organ 
pieces notable for their melodic charm. Four Offertoires, 
four Preludes, three Marches, a “Prayer,” “‘Berceuse,”’ ‘‘Sup- 
plication,’’ “Devotion,” ‘“‘Quietude,” ‘Meditation,’ ‘‘Alle- 
gretto,” “Larghetto,” and a ‘‘Postlude,’’ comprise Read's 
published works. Other Missouri members of the A. G. O. 
who have done some composition for Organ are Mrs. Jacque 
Landree, William M. Jenkins, and Ernest Prang Stamm. 


SEC. XVI—CONTEMPORARY SONG WRITERS. 
Rupert Hughes as song writer may surprise many who 
have thought of this versatile Missourian only as a contriver of 
“movie” scenarios and successful novels. Not only is Hughes 
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a composer of songs, he is a compounder of bizarre dissonances 
of the most disapproved sort. In fact his compositions reek 
of modernity to such an extent that one authority has seen 
fit to list him as one of the ‘“Twelve Modernists,”’ Stravinsky, 
Ravel, D’Indy, Debussy, and Richard Strauss being included 
in the list. Audaciously extreme are his “Five Homely 
Songs’ —‘‘The Son,” ‘‘Gone,” ‘The Roustabout,’’ ‘The 
Fog Horn,” and “Amy Wentworth.” Equally startling are 
the ‘Profane Lyrics’’ and the ‘Songs of the Aftermath,” to 
say nothing of the “Free Verse Songs.”” A masterpiece of 
dramatic inspiration is ‘‘Cain,’’ a Scena for Baritone and 
Piano. An “Album of Riley Songs,” ““Three Songs of Love,” 
“Four Meditations,” ‘‘A Triad of Songs,’’ ‘‘Homesick Tunes,” 
and “The Memory of Having Sung,” are other notable prod- 
ucts of Hughes’ muse. 

Rupert Hughes, who hails from Lancaster, is not the only 
Missouri composer whom Fate has led far from his native 
heath. Maurice Arnold, Theodore Spiering, George Clifford 
Vieh, Richard Barnes Platt, and Albert Frederic Stoessel, 
all from St. Louis, have wandered East in pursuit of that will- 
a’-the-wisp sometimes called Fame. 

Maurice Arnold’s compositions for voice include “A 
Fairy Tale,” ‘“Barcarolle,’’ and ‘I Think Of Thee In Silent 
Night.’’ Groups of ‘“Three Songs”’ and ‘‘Five Songs’’ comprise 
Theodore Spiering’s best work in this field. Early songs by 
George Vieh are ‘‘Sea Lyric,” ‘‘Love Is A Star,”’ and “By An 
Inland Lake.” More recent is his dramatic “I Have A 
Rendezvous With Death.”” Charming Platt songs are “I 
Worship Thee’”’ and “My Dear Ones All Are Sleeping.” A 
group of songs by Albert Stoessel was awarded the Song 
Prize in the St. Louis Art League Competition of 1916. 
Typical of Stoessel’s quite modern style are his songs “‘Moon- 
light,” ‘“‘Glimpses,”” and ‘Rose Prayer.”’ St. Louis’ most 
prolific song writer is now a resident of New York City. Alfred 
Robyn, successful comic opera composer, was also a very 
fertile writer of sentimental ballads. His greatest success 
was the tuneful ballad ‘‘Answer.’’ Robyn’s output includes 
a number of sacred songs and duets. For two voices are 
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“Let The Words Of My Mouth,” “I Sought The Lord,” 
“Call Of The Saviour,” and ‘‘Hear My Cry, O Lord.” St. 
Louisans now in the East, who have written some songs are 
Paul Tietjens, James T. Quarles, Alexander Henneman, 
Homer Moore, McNair Ilgenfritz, Herbert Spencer, Rudolph 
Gruen, August Halter, Fleta Jan Brown. Fleta Jan Brown 
wrote many charming lyrics, ‘‘Springtime’’ being typical of 
her best work. Herbert Spencer’s songs were in a more 
“popular” vein. Of August Halter’s numerous songs the 
“Sea Songs’ represent his best achievement. Alexander 
Henneman also wrote many songs but he is best known by 
virtue of his valuable book of ‘““One Hundred And One Ex- 
ercises For All Voices.’ Rudolph Gruen’s songs, still in 
manuscript, have been widely sung by the noted tenor Paul 
Althouse. St. Louisans who have gone West include Frances 
Marion Ralston and Mrs. Caroline Holme Walker. Miss 
Ralston has thirty songs in manuscript, while of Mrs. Walker’s 
published songs ‘““The Lonely Garden” and ‘‘When The Dew 
Is Falling” deserve particular mention. Among transplanted 
Missouri song writers we may particularly mention Mrs. 
Nellie S. Bradshaw, Mrs. Emaline G. Wendel, Guy Corken 
Allen, and Lloyd Morey. 

As becomes the metropolis of the state, St. Louis is the 
proud possessor of an exceedingly active colony of song writers. 
Ernest R. Kroeger has published over one hundred songs, of 
particular interest being ‘‘Bend Low, O Dusky Night,” 
“Life Of Life,” “‘Drifting,” ‘‘Stars In Radiant Glory,” “Fight 
Of The Arrow,” and ‘‘Memory,” a cycle of nine songs. Equal- 
ly active has been Arthur Lieber, whose successful numbers 
include ‘The Oblation,” “When Gloaming Falls,” ‘The 
Sweetest Flower,” ‘‘Mother’s Song,” and the sacred songs, 
“Prayer”, ‘The Lord Is My Strength,” and “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” In modern vein are Bollinger’s ‘Wilt Thou Weep,” 
“Fancy,” “Youth And Love,” and ‘‘A Confession.”” Elmore 
Condon has written a great many songs, his biggest work being 
a dramatic setting of Leigh Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem,” 
scored for full orchestra. Ottmar Moll has published three 
very musical songs, ‘The Violet,” “‘O Little Rose, O Dark 
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Rose,” and “Till Strikes The Hour.” Of interest to singers 
are a “Song Of Arcady”’ and “‘Come On In, Miss Springtime”’ 
by Edward E. Menges. Among Carl Wilhelm Kern’s suc- 
cessful songs may be mentioned ‘‘Heart’s Yearning,” “Girl 
Of My Heart,” and ‘‘Of The Rose And You.” Sara Teas- 
dale’s charming lyrics have inspired four songs by Hunter 
Jones, and three compositions by Arthur W. Proetz. Of 
sacred songs we might mention Louis Retter’s ‘“Jephthah,” 
Charles Galloway's “‘O Mother Dear Jerusalem,’”’ Edward M. 
Read’s ‘‘The Shepherd True,’’ and Charles J. Kunkel’s “He 
Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” Numerous delightful German 
Lieder have been written by Ernst Krohn (Sr.), whose pub- 
lished compositions include “Little Sweetheart Baby,” 
“When There’s Love At Home,” “Still As The Night,” 
“Nearer My God To Thee,” and the duet “Love Faileth 
Never.” Several recital songs and a group of ten sacred 
solos comprise William John Hall’s contribution. Musically 
interesting songs have been written by Louis Conrath, Wil- 
liam T. Diebels, A. C. Eimer, A. I. Epstein, M. I. Epstein, 
Frederick Fischer, Max Gottschalk, Felix Heink,- Vernor 
Henshie, John Kessler (Jr.), Charles Kunkel, Frederic Lille- 
bridge, Albert Mengel, Ernest Prang Stamm, Walter Stock- 
hoff, and Walter Wismar. 


A most ambitious writer of songs of almost epigrammatic 
shortness is Mrs. Julie Stevens Bacon. Typical of her work 
are the group of “Songs Of The Heart,” and ‘The Cup Of 
Life.” Mrs. Lillian Craig Coffman’s songs include several 
fine sacred solos, ‘‘Abide With Me,” “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” ‘“These Three,” and a setting of ““Nearer My God 
To Thee.” Mrs. Berenice Crumb Wyer has in manuscript 
several splendid art songs, among them being “I Have A 
Rendezvous With Death,” ‘“‘Requiescat,”’ ‘To Ships,” ‘‘Re- 
membrance,”’ and ‘The Mocking Bird.” Noteworthy are a 
setting from Verlaine ‘‘The Sky Above The Roofing Lies,” 
and one from Baudelaire ‘“‘Tropic Memories.” Three songs 
from her ‘‘Paolo and Francesca’ complete Mrs. Wyer’s lyrical 
output. Mrs. Dorothy Gaynor Blake, Mrs. Rosalie Balmer 
Cale, Madame Christine Nordstrom Carter, Mrs. Marguerite 
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Fischel, Mrs. Anna May Loewenstein Nussbaum, and Sarah 
Ferriss Read have all written musically interesting songs. 
Eugenie Dussuchal has composed some ‘School Songs,” and 
“Vocal Methods” have been compiled by Adelaide Kalkman, 
and by Madame Nordstrom Carter. 


An unique figure in Missouri music is Gerald Tyler, the 
Henry T. Burleigh of the West. An unconventional writer of 
vigorous melodies, he has attracted particular attention by 
his dramatic setting of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s “Ships That 
Pass In The Night.” A powerful “Dirge For A Soldier,” and 
many delightful songs form part of his creative work. Men- 
tion must be made of his ‘‘Heart O’ Fancy,” “Goodnight,” “A 
Syrian Lullaby,” “Afterglow,” ‘‘Dawn,” ‘Last Night And 
This,” ‘“‘Daisies,’’ and ‘““Time Of Roses.”’ 

The noble Red Man as portrayed by Longfellow has 
inspired a whole series of songs by Carl Busch, Kansas City’s 
able composer. Taken from the “Song Of Hiawatha” are 
the songs ‘‘Gitche Manitou, The Mighty,” ‘The Greeting Of 
Hiawatha,” ‘‘When The Noiseless Night Descended,” ‘‘Chi- 
biabos,” ‘‘Death Of Chibiabos,” ‘““Onaway, Awake Beloved,” 
“Give Me Of Your Bark, O Birch Tree,’”’ ‘‘Pau-Puk-Keewis’ 
Beggar’s Dance,” ‘Take Your Bow O Hiawatha,” ‘Hia- 
watha’s Friends,” and ‘Farewell Minnehaha.” Busch’s 
mastery as a song writer is evidenced by his numerous other 
song settings. 

Not the least active in the Kansas City colony are Geneve 
Lichtenwalter and Mrs. Bessie Whiteley. Miss Lichten- 
walter’s songs have been sung at several conventions of the 
Missouri Music Teachers’ Association. Of particular interest 
are “Break, Break, Break,’’ ‘‘Viilanelle,” ‘‘Invictus,’’ and 
“‘Rossignol’s Farewell.’””’ Mrs. Whiteley’s dialect song ‘“The 
Shadders’” won the Custer Prize awarded by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in 1921. In addition to many 
manuscript songs, Mrs. Whiteley has composed an Aria for 
Tenor with orchestral accompaniment “Muramadzu.” Mrs. 
Mary Houts Flagg has published “Joy In Spring” and has 
about twenty songs in manuscript. Mrs. Maddalena Heryer 
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Akers, Maude Baker, Mrs. Florence T. Doling, and Mary M. 
Schmitz are all active as song writers. 

Dr. Hans Harthan is a recent addition to Kansas City’s 
music fraternity. Dr. Harthan is a very fertile song writer, 
his published compositions numbering approximately two 
hundred, with many still in manuscript. Equally prolific is 
Lucien Denni, who has written over three hundred songs. 
Particularly successful are the songs “In The Garden,” 
“Starlight Love,” ‘For You,” ‘‘Love Blossom,” and ‘‘Garden 
Of Love.” Richard Canterbury has composed a ‘World 
War Cycle” consisting of “Prayer During Battle,’’ ‘After- 
math,” and ‘“‘In Flanders’ Fields.’”” Powell Weaver has many 
songs in manuscript, among them ‘‘A Lost Love,” “She Dwelt 
Among Untrodden Ways,” ‘‘Boat O’ Dreams,” and “The 
Tryst.’ Forty-eight songs in manuscript and two published 
“Song Albums”’ constitute George E. Simpson’s lyrical output. 
Harry E. Cooper, F. H. Lunn, Joseph Henry Menn, John S. 
Thompson, and H. O. Wheeler have all written some songs. 
The same may be said of Alfred George Hubach and William 
Henry Leib, both of whom were formerly active in Kansas 
City’s musical life. 

Scattered over the state are many composers who have 
cultivated the gentle art of song writing. Work of particular 
excellence has been done by William Henry Pommer of the 
University of Missouri, T. Stanley Skinner of Drury College, 
Claude Fichthorn of Missouri Valley College, Robert W. 
Major and Mrs. Stella May Hill of St. Joseph, Mrs. Daisy 
Melvin Kuhnes of Mound City, Eleanor Davis of Hannibal, 
Walter F. McElroy of Carthage, Edward A. Schubert of St. 
Charles, and Victor Kreyer of Joplin. Very modern were 
“Five New Songs” by William H. Pommer, sung at the 1919 
convention of the Missouri Music Teachers’ Association. 
The songs were “A Clear Midnight,” “Chloe,” ‘Evening 
Song,” “There Little Girl Don’t Cry,” and “Eldorado.” 
Among many other songs particular mention must be made of 
“Apparitions,” “I Am The Wind,” “I Have A Rendezvous 
With Death,” a group of “Eight Songs,” and a ‘‘Romance In 
Three Parts’’ consisting of the songs ‘‘I Have Placed A Golden 
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Ring,” ““The Chestnuts Shine,” and “Out From The Depths.” 
Eleanor Davis’ published songs include ‘“The Last Parting,” 
“Because I Love,” and “Expectancy.” A ‘Sea Song,’’ 
““Mignonette,”” and ‘‘Who Told” comprise E. A. Schubert’s 
output. 

Closely akin to song writing is the composition of a 
musical accompaniment, usually for piano, to a poetic recita- 
tion. Splendid work in this field has been done by Mrs. 
Berenice C. Wyer. Her setting of Stephen Phillips’ Tragedy 
“Paolo and Francesca’’ has been very successful. According 
to the composer, ‘Paolo and Francesca’ is a Cantillation for 
Reader with Piano accompaniment, with three songs for 
Baritone; based on three leading themes, the piano as soft 
background for the text, and with numerous soli in the form of 
Intermezzi.’”” This work has been produced in Chicago and 
New York by David Bispham. Mrs. Wyer has also com- 
posed a musical accompaniment to Longfellow’s ‘Courtship 
Of Miles Standish.” Longfellow’s “‘Legend Beautiful” has 
been provided with a piano accompaniment by Alexander 
Henneman, who has also composed musical settings for 
Browning’s “Abt Vogler’’ and ‘“‘The Rescue” by Shields. 
Ernest R. Kroeger has written musical accompaniments for 
“The Romance Of The Dawn” and “‘The Sea Maiden,” and 
Edgar Sands Place has published ‘Descriptive Musical Ac- 
companiments” to ‘The Benediction,’’ “The Shadow Of A 
Song,” and ‘“‘The Story Of Some Bells.” 


MISSOURI STATE SONGS.” 


Imperial Missouri, a state of rich rolling prairie and wild 
rugged upland, a state of romantic streams and broad bosomed 
rivers, a state of templed hills and vast open spaces where 
man’s soul may soar to infinity. A state with a romantic 
past and a splendid future, a state to stir the imagination of 
the poet and to inspire the musician to a lofty lyricism. 
Missouri's charms have been extolled in verse and song these 


% This section is based on lists compiled by the Library of Congress and 
original material collected by the author. 
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many years past. ‘Belle Missouri, My Missouri” by Henry 
Werner (Charles Balmer) was probably the earliest of a 
splendid series of state songs. Harry MaCarthy’s celebrated 
song ‘‘Missouri’” was a Southern War Song, a stirring appeal 
to Missouri to join the Confederacy. The list of com; osers of 
songs bearing the significant title ‘““Missouri’”’ is noteworthy. 
Harold and Helen Ballou, W. Bolt, J. Buckley, M. Dee, P. 
Fahle, J. J. Goullee, Emile Karst, P. Kendol, Rev. W. Keuen- 
hof, L.. P. Littlejohn, Edward E. Menges, R. C. Michel, 
Noel Poepping, H. Sherin, C. F. Stayner, B. J. Tiemann, A. 
L. Utt, E. Van Note, and Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley, have all 
published ‘‘Missouri’’ songs. A “Hymn to Missouri” by 
Girard Blair, ‘Missouri, The Promised Land” by B.S. Brown, 
““O Peerless Missouri” by Henry Martyn Butler, ‘“‘That’s 
Missouri” by M. E. A. Chase, ‘Imperial Missouri” by S. 
Collins, ‘“‘Missouri, The Crown Of The Gem” by C. H. 
Gabriel, ‘‘“Great Missouri’ by C. C. Marshall, “Grand Mis- 
souri’’ by Mrs. C. M. Parker, “Missouri, The Gem Of The 
Union” by L. R. Rebman, ‘Missouri, The Iron Mountain 
State’ by G. Scott, “Imperial Missouri” by A. M. Smith, 
and “It’s Missouri” by J. W. Wehmeyer, are all frankly 
panegyrical. The Latin motto of the state “Salus populi 
suprema lex esto”’ (Let the welfare of the people be the supreme 
law) has inspired songs by C. J. Smith (‘‘Missouri’’) and by 
J. D. Tussey (“The Song Of Missouri’). A. B. Korn has 
written a “Missouri State Carol’ and I. N. Farris, a “Mis- 
souri State Fair Song.’’ Touched with an almost filial 
affection are ‘‘Missouri, My Own”’ by J. M. Bronson, “It’s 
Heaven In Old Missouri” by C. E. Koch, “Missouri, Dear 
Missouri, by C. Koeder, ‘‘My Missouri” by Arthur Leiber, 
“Missouri, Fair Land’ by W. H. Lowry, ‘Missouri, We 
Greet Thee” by A. McCandless, ‘‘God Bless Thee, Old Mis- 
souri Mine”’ by Fr. J. Menne, “‘Let Us Sing Of Old Missouri” 
by J. Mohr, ‘Missouri, Mine” by F. B. Paillou, ‘All Love 
And Praise For Missouri”’ by C. D. Peck, ‘‘Old Missouri’’ by 
H. M. Ruble, and ‘‘Just A Glimpse Of Old Missouri’”’ by J. C. 
Rumsey. Inspired by the rugged Ozark region are ‘“The 
Old Ozark Hills” by A. Bristow and ‘“‘The Old Missouri 
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Hills” by Alfred Robyn. Rocco Venuto has sung the praises 
of ‘‘A Missouri Lad” while J. B. Thomas’ lyric fancy has been 
stirred by ‘“The Golden Rod.”’ A most cherished Missouri 
product has been celebrated by K. Keller in his ‘Missouri Hen 
Song.”” The famous Missouri mule must needs still sing his 
praises in his own peculiar way, although C. Blake was 
moved to write a “Missouri Mule March” for piano. The 
popular expression ‘“‘Show me, I’m from Missouri” has found 
its vent in song. A ‘Missouri ‘Show Me’ Song” was written 
by M. B. Quinn, while A. D. McCampbell’s contribution is 
entitled “Show Me, I’m From Old Mizzoo.” H.G. Munroe 
has sung of “Missouri On The Mississippi Shore,” and Mary 
A. King, of the ‘Missouri Flood,’’ while H. van Waringa has 
celebrated the Forty-ninth Missouri Assembly in ‘‘Legislature 
Days.” An unsuspected Missouri attribute is extolled in 
P. J. Cooper’s song ‘“The Waltz Of Missouri.” If we add to 
this list the thousand or more songs submitted in recent State 
Song Contests, we can appreciate the prodigious activity to 
which our noble state has stimulated the musical fraternity. 

In 1911, Governor Hadley announced a contest for a 
Missouri State Song. More than one thousand manuscripts 
were submitted, all of which were rejected. The poetry alone 
of Mrs. Lizzie Chambers Hull won the approval of the judges 
and she was awarded a Prize of Five Hundred Dollars. In 
1913, the Missouri Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution instituted a contest for a musical setting of Mrs. 
Hull’s poem. Several hundred compositions were submitted, 
the setting of Mrs. Julie Stevens Bacon winning the prize. 
Mrs. Bacon’s song has since been published and widely cir- 
culated. Using a well known melody of Franz Joseph Haydn*™ 
for her first phrase, Mrs. Bacon has evolved a tune which 
should become popular. At that it seems improbable that 
any one song will ever become “‘the’’ state song. The charms 
of fair Missouri are so manifold that it will ever require a 
whole series of state songs to do her full justice. 





* This tune appears in Protestant Hymnals under the title ‘‘Manoah." 
In passing, may the criticism be ventured that Mrs. Hull's poem is not ideally 
adapted for musical setting? 
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SEC. XVII—CONTEMPORARY CHORAL COMPOSERS. 


The literature of Choral Music has been materially en- 
riched by the labors of Carl Busch. A series of heroic Can- 
tatas and innumerable shorter choral works all bear witness 
to his mastery of the technique of choral composition. His 
Cantatas for Mixed Chorus and Orchestra include ‘The 
League Of The Alps,” ‘King Olaf,’”’ “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“The American Flag,” “The Fourth of July,’”’ “America,” 
“Ode To France,” ‘“Quivera,” ‘The Four Winds,” “Sir 
Galahad,” and ‘“‘The Lady Of Shalott.” ‘“Denmark’s Day” 
and ‘‘The Brown Heather” are for Male Chorus and Orchestra, 
“Pan’s Flute’’ is for Female Chorus and Orchestra, “A Song 
Of Spring” is for Girls’ Chorus and Orchestra, and ‘‘May” 
is for Children’s Chorus and Orchestra. Of Busch’s published 
compositions for mixed voices we may particularly note 
‘“‘When The Heart Is Young,” ‘‘O Moonlight Deep And Ten- 
der,”’ “Crossing The Bar,” ‘“The Day Is Done,” and “Indian 
Lullaby.” For women’s voices are ‘The Fairy Thrall,” 
“The Voice Of Spring,” “Light,” ‘‘A May Song,” “When,” 
and “A Dream Of Summer.” For male voices, some a 
capella, are ‘The Song Of A Star,’”’ ‘“‘The Memorial Ode To 
Breckenridge,” ‘‘Alexander’s Feast,”’ ‘King Olaf’s War 
Horns,” ‘Freedom And Love,” ‘Lost Hope,” “Come To 
Me,” “Aye,” “The Rock Beside The Sea,” “The Owi,” 
‘Drinking Song,” and “Sing To Me Gondolier.”” Many of 
Busch’s compositions have won prizes in musical competitions 
throughout this country. The palm of preeminence has been 
accorded ‘‘America’’ (New Jersey Tri-City Festival,) ‘Qui- 
vera” (Topeka Festival), “The Four Winds” (Philadelphia), 
“Sir Galahad,” ‘‘The Brown Heather,” ‘‘Pan’s Flute,” ‘‘May”’ 
(Evanston Festival), ‘‘When The Heart Is Young” and ‘The 
Day Is Done” (Chicago Madrigal Club), “The Song Of A 
Star’ (Brooklyn Arion), ‘‘Ode To Breckenridge’’ (Lexington, 
Ky.), “‘Alexander’s Feast” (Pittsburg). 

Selecting his text from the Elizabethan poets, William 
H. Pommer has written a most“charming cycle for mixed 
voices, ‘Cupid In Arcady.” On a larger scale is his ‘Ode To 
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The Passions” for Chorus and Orchestra. Many male 
choruses and some part-songs for female voices conclude 
Pommer’s choral work. Ottmar Moll has set for female 
voices the choruses in “‘Achilles In Scyros,” a poetic drama by 
Robert Bridges, England’s poet laureate. Maurice Hewlett’s 
poem “The Masque Of The Dead Florentines” has been pro- 
vided with a musical accompaniment and unison choruses 
by Ernest R. Kroeger. Smaller choral works by Kroeger 
include six Quartets for female voices and several mixed and 
male choruses. Walt Whitman’s “Beat! Beat! Drums” has 
been set for Mixed Chorus, Trumpets, and Drum by Albert 
F. Stoessel. 

Longfellow’s ‘‘Masque Of Pandora’ provided Mrs. 
Rosalie Balmer Cale with the text for a most successful com- 
position for women’s voices. First performed in 1907, this 
composition received a splendid presentation by the St. 
Louis Morning Choral Society, March 10, 1922. Frances 
Marion Ralston recently published a fine setting for Female 
Chorus of Robert Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” Mrs. 
Bessie M. Whiteley’s choral compositions include ‘The 
Landing Of The Pilgrims” and ‘““The Garden Of Buddha” for 
female voices, a male quartet ‘““The Four Winds,” and three 
Madrigals for mixed voices a capella, ‘‘The Nights O’ Spring,” 
“O Lady Leave Thy Silken Thread,” and ‘‘A Spring Ditty.” 
Mrs. Dorothy Gaynor Blake has written many choruses and 
part-songs for women’s voices, among them being ‘Hurry 
Little Wave,” ‘“‘Mother Song,” ‘Spirit of Spring,” and “Spirit 
Of Winter.” 

A variety of choral compositions in all forms have been 
composed by Hans Harthan. Writing primarily for male 
voices, Harthan has also created many fine works for female 
voices and for mixed chorus. Similarly Ernst Krohn (Sr.), 
has specialized in Maennerchor composition but neither has 
he neglected the other choral combinations. His larger 
works include “May Greeting” and ‘‘Forest Greeting’’ for 
Mixed Chorus, and ‘‘Forest Dream’ for Female Chorus. ‘‘A 
Song Of Love’”’ for Male Chorus, ‘“‘Winter And Summer”’ for 
Female Chorus, and ‘The Voyagers’”’ for Mixed Chorus com- 
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prise Ernest Prang Stamm’s secular compositions. A “‘Colum- 
bia’’ Cantata has been composed by August C. Eimer, while 
Maurice Arnold’s works include a Cantata “The Wild Chase” 
and several Part-Songs. The choral music inspired by local 
pageantry, of Frederick Fischer, Noel Poepping, and Gerald 
Tyler has been noted in the section on ‘‘Orchestral Composers” 
(XII). Tyler’s most recent work has been the composition 
of the Final Chorus of a Pageant produced at Richmond, 
Virginia. Among composers who have done some choral 
work we may mention Heinrich H. Bellamann, Ernst I. 
Erbe, Hans C. Feil, Carl Wilhelm Kern, Edwin Vaile Mc- 
Intyre, James T. Quarles, Alfred G. Robyn, T. Stanley 
Skinner, Edwin W. Sturt, and Glenn Woods. 

The versatility of Alfred G. Robyn is nowhere better 
demonstrated than in his sacred choral music, notably his 
three Cantatas ‘“The Ascension,” ‘‘Love Unending,” and 
“Praise And Thanksgiving.” Sacred Cantatas have been 
written by William John Hall, “Easter Morn” and “Bethle- 
hem;’’ Ernst Krohn (Sr.), ‘“The Doubter, or God Is Love;” 
Gerald Tyler, ‘“Tubal Cain;” and by Ernst I. Erbe. Mrs. 
Mary Houts Flagg has published a Cantata for children en- 
titled ‘“The Child Jesus.” ‘The Heart Of A Child,” a Cantata 
for girls’ voices by Ernst Krohn (Sr.), has been produced 
many times in St. Louis. 

For the Episcopal service are Mrs. Lillian Craig Coff- 
man’s ‘Jubilate Deo,’ Horace P. Dibble’s ‘“Te Deum,” 
Charles Galloway’s “Jubilate in G,” William John Hall’s 
“Magnificat,” ‘‘Nunc Dimittis,” and ‘‘Festival Communion 
Service,” Alfred Robyn’s “Magnificat,” ‘‘Nunc Dimittis,”’ 
‘“‘Benedictus,”’ ‘‘Venite,’”’ and ‘Festival Te Deum,” Ernest 
Prang Stamm’s ‘“‘Te Deum in E flat’”’ and “‘Communion Service 
in G,” and Gerald Tyler’s ‘Magnificat.’ Anthems have 
been written by many composers, among them James J. Bell, 
Mrs. Nellie S. Bradshaw, Carl Busch, Mrs. Rosalie B. Cale, 
Arthur J. Davis, Ernst I. Erbe, Hans C. Feil, August Halter, 
Alfred Hubach, Carl Wilhelm Kern, Philip W. Kost, Ernest 
R. Kroeger, Ernst Krohn (Sr.), Edwin Vaile McIntyre, Lloyd 
Morey, Edgar Sands Place, James T. Quarles, Frances Marion 
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Ralston, Alfred Robyn, Edwin W. Sturt, Gerald Tyler, and 
Mrs. Caroline H. Walker. Mrs. Bessie Whiteley has com- 
posed two Choral Fugues on a Biblical text, one being for 
three voices and the other four voiced. Various “‘Responses”’ 
and ‘‘Chants” have been written by Mrs. Berenice Wyer, and 
numerous ‘‘Hymns’” have been composed by Mrs. Nellie S. 
Bradshaw, James J. Bell, and Edwin W. Sturt. A Hymn Book 
in German for the New Thought service ‘Truth In Word 
And Song’’ has been compiled by Ernst Krohn (Sr.). 

Music for the Catholic service has been written by 
Alfred Robyn, Aloysius Rhode, and August C. Eimer. Robyn’s 
contribution has been a ‘‘Festival Mass of the Sacred Heart’”’ 
as well as several shorter numbers. Aloysius Rhode, a pro- 
found student of Gregorian music, has written a ‘‘Mass in 
Honor of St. Joseph,”’ a ‘‘Mass in Honor of the Blessed Virgin,” 
a ‘‘Mass in Honor of the Good Shepherd,” and a ‘“Tantum 
Ergo.”’ Rhode has also collected and transcribed ‘‘Forty- 
seven Gregorian Hymns,” and has issued a collection of 
Hymns “Corona Virginium” for Female or Boys Choirs. 
August C. Eimer has been a most prolific writer of ecclesiasti- 
cal music. His crowning achievement is a series of twenty- 
five grandiose Cantatas and Masses. Mention must be made 
of ‘‘Resurrection,” “Gates Ajar,” ‘Cradle and Cross,” “King 
David,” “Gabriel,” ‘“‘Death and Victory,” ‘‘Missa Solemnis,”’ 
“Missa Pro Defunctis,”’ “Symphonic Mass,” ‘‘Festival Mass,” 
and a “‘Monogram Requiem.’ Eimer has also composed 
many choruses, among them “Ave Virgo,” ‘Veni Jesu,” 
“Sancta Trinitas,’’ and a ‘‘Grand Hallelujah.” 

Compositions for the Jewish service are limited to a 
series of ‘Responses for Synagogue Service’ by Abraham I. 
Epstein, and an ‘Evening Service for Jewish Worship’ by 
Ernest Prang Stamm. 


SEC. XVIII—CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS OF OPERA. 
Edward MacDowell™ once drew a parallel between listen- 
ing to a Wagnerian Opera and watching a three-ring circus. 
The ring containing the orchestral music required one’s 


%* Edward MacDowell, Critical and Historical Essays, Boston, 1912, page 
258. 
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closest attention, but it was humanly impossible not to be 
detracted by the ring containing the scenery, to say nothing 
of the ring containing the declaiming actors. Opera at its 
best is a hybrid proposition. Dominated at all times by the 
capricious personality of the Opera Singer and subject to 
Fashion's wilful sway, Opera places Music at the mercy of the 
spoken Drama. Be that as it may, contriving an Opera will 
always possess a fascination for some composers. In fact it 
is only the prohibitive cost of production which deters the 
rising opera composer from greater activity. 

A most ambitious attempt to mount a new Opera despite 
the high cost was made at St. Louis, February 16, 1917. On 
that day Homer Moore’s Grand Opera “Louis XIV” was 
presented at the Odeon, with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, a Chorus of sixty singers, a Ballet of forty dancers and a 
cast including Evelina Parnell, Marguerita Beriza, Augusta 
Lenska, Henri Scott, and Florencio Constantino. It was a 
brave effort, but the indisposition of one of the singers pre- 
vented a proper appreciation of Moore’s quite delightful 
music. Moore has written other Operas among them “Joan 
Edvign,” ‘The Elfwife,” and “The New World.” The 
latter forms part of a projected Trilogy, the unfinished sec- 
tions of which will treat of ‘The Pilgrims” and ‘‘The Puritans.” 

Of Rocco Venuto’s Grand Opera ‘“‘The Three Enemies,” 
two orchestral episodes only, have been accorded a public 
hearing. The “Scene Dramatique’” was performed by the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, April 11, 1896, and by the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, April 2, 1902. The “Inter- 
mezzo” was performed by the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra, January 26, 1896, and by the St. Louis World’s 
Fair Orchestra under Komzak, July 27, 1904. Venuto has 
in preparation a one-act Opera ‘“The Disciple.” 

Written in Full Score?? are Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley’s 
two Grand Operas, ‘‘Pandora,”’ the text being Longfellow’s 

27 A distinction should be made between composers who write an Opera in 
Full Score, that is completely orchestrated, and those whose activity ends with 
the preparation of a Vocal Score with piano accompaniment, Unfortunately, 


the information available does not permit of a rigid classification of Missouri 
operas along these lines. 
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“Masque of Pandora,” and “‘Sarita,’’ a Mexican subject with 
original libretto. Still awaiting the vitalizing touch of actual 
performance are the Operas “‘Cleopatra” by Maurice Arnold, 
“Merlin” by Alfred Robyn, ‘‘Naldino” and ‘‘Marion’s Men” 
by William H. Pommer, and ‘‘Mirabeau” by Felix Heink. 
Edward Menges has in preparation a one-act Opera entitled 
“The Suicides,” and an Opera with a Spanish libretto “La 
Senora de los Rosas’ has been written by Harry E. Cooper. 
Max Gottschalk is credited with the composition of an Opera, 
while two three-act Operas have been written by Elmore Con- 
don. ‘The Village Master” has not been performed, but 
“Once upon a Time” was successfully produced at St. Louis, 
May 19 and 20, 1922. It is now being rescored for full 
orchestra. 


Comic Opera, or more strictly speaking, Musical Comedy, 
has had no more talented devotee than Alfred George Robyn. 
Fresh in the memory of the present generation are his highly 
successful productions ‘““The Yankee Tourist’ and ‘The 
Yankee Consul.” Equally popular were ‘“‘The Gipsy Girl,” 
“Fortune Land,” and ‘All for the Ladies.’’ Robyn’s first 
Comic Opera “‘Manette’’ was produced in St. Louis at the 
Pickwick Theatre during August, 1883. Another early 
venture was “Jacinta, The Maid of Manzanillo,’”’ a Mexican 
Comic Opera, first produced at the Grand Opera House, May 
22, 1893. More recent products of Robyn’s facile pen are 
“The Girl from ’Frisco”’, “The Boys from Home,” ‘‘Padishah,”’ 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” and ‘‘The Duchess D’Aze.” 


An unusually gifted writer of Musical Comedies is 
Lucien Denni. His first success was “Margy, The College 
Girl,”’ produced in 1907. ‘Don’t Tell My Wife’ went on the 
road the next year. Kansas City witnessed the first produc- 
tions of most of his subsequent shows. ‘The Skylarks”’ was 
first put on in 1912, “The Spartans” in 1913, ‘“‘M’lle Juliette” 
in 1914, “Petticoat Lane” and ‘‘The Girl from ’Frisco”’ in 
1915, ““The Chase,” “Fame,” and ‘“The Carnival” in 1916 and 
““Marzie Came Back”’ in 1917. The “De Molay Revels of 
1922” was produced in Kansas City with a cast of one thou- 
sand. This show was also staged in St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
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Denni’s latest scores are ‘‘We Wonder Why”’ produced at 
Kansas City in the Spring of 1922, and “Hello Dearie” which 
was given a convincing performance by the Minute Circle of 
Kansas City on November 8 and 9, 1922. 

Paul Tietjens made a name for himself by writing the 
musical score to the enormously successful Musical Extrava- 
ganza “The Wizard of Oz.” First produced at the Grand 
Opera House, Chicago, during June, 1902, this unique spectacle 
was an immediate success. Tietjens is not a prolific writer 
but a versatile one. Proof of which is the Incidental Music 
which he composed for Sir J. M. Barrie’s delightful play ‘A 
Kiss for Cinderella.” 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition inspired many a 
masterpiece of brush and chisel and was in itself a stupendous 
masterpiece of the architect’s craft. Not the least of the 
artistic by-products of this wonderful ‘“‘World’s Fair’’ was the 
historical spectacle ‘‘Louisiana,” a forerunner of the ‘‘Pag- 
eant” of 1914. The score of this extremely successful Musical 
Extravaganza was written by William John Hall. ‘‘Louisiana”’ 
is credited with five hundred performances in 1904. Hall 
has also composed three Light Operas, ‘“The Apple Blossoms,”’ 
“Tactics,”’ and ‘‘Creole Belle.” 

Three Comic Operas have been published by Arthur 
Lieber. They are “Miss Cupid of Chicago,” ‘Arlington 
Lightfood, P. D.,” and ‘The Dancing Master.’’ Carl Wil- 
helm Kern’s Comic Opera ‘“The Duke of Texas”’ was written 
but to be dismembered, the musical material being utilized 
in other works. William H. Pommer’s Romantic Comic 
Opera in three acts ‘“The Queen of the Bucanneers”’ in all 
probability still reposes peacefully in its creator’s desk. 
Maurice Arnold has composed two Comic Operas, one of 
which ‘“The Merry Benedicts’”’ made its debut in Brooklyn in 
1896. Not so fortunate has been Edward E. Menges, whose 
Comic Opera ‘‘Jacinta”’ still awaits an audition. 

“Hiawatha’s Childhood” forms the theme of an Operetta 
by Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley which was awarded a Prize by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs in 1913. Still in 
manuscript is Mrs. Mary Houts Flagg’s Operetta ‘“The 
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Land of Manana.”’ Mrs. Rosalie Balmer Cale’s fascinating 
Operetta “Love, Powder, and Patches” was first produced 
at St. Louis, in 1897. Equally popular is Mrs. Cale’s ‘‘Four 
Pecks or a Bushel of Fun,” first produced at St. Louis in 
1907. This Operetta has been produced in New York under 
the title ‘‘Cupid’s Haloween.” 

Alfred Robyn has written a number of Operettas—“‘A 
Slim Legacy,” “Soldier in Petticoats,” ‘(Court Martial,” and, 
most successful of all, “Beans and Buttons” first produced at 
St. Louis in 1888. ‘Narrowly Averted” is the title of Carl 
Valentine Lachmund’s venture in this field, while the popu- 
larity of Joseph Henry Menn’s “Golden Poppy Girl” is 
evidenced by numerous performances. Willliam H. Pom- 
mer’s first Operetta ‘“‘The Mummy”’ dates from 1877. ‘The 
Legend of St. Etheldethelwethelberga,”’ ‘‘The Fountain of 
Youth,” ‘The Student’s Ruse,” and “The Daughter of 
Socrates” are all in a similar vein. A very gifted writer of 
college Musical Shows is Arthur Walter Proetz. Dr. Proetz’s 


published scores include ‘‘Pierrette,’’ ‘(Quadrangle Town,” : 
“The Sun of O-gun,”’ ‘“‘Nipped in the Bud,” and ‘“‘The Snoop- : 


ers’ Revue.” ‘Nipped in the Bud” was written in collabora- 
tion with Max Zach and Noel Poepping. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW JOURNALISM IN MISSOURI 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


In the decade 1870-1880 the new journalism in Missouri 
had its beginning. St. Louis had eight morning newspapers, 
four English, four German. Competition was fierce. Three 
men owned the Missouri Democrat—William McKee, George 
W. Fishback, Daniel M. Houser—in one-half, one-third and 
one-sixth shares. The partners disagreed in 1872. Mr. 
Fishback went into court and obtained an order of sale of the 
Missouri Democrat, plant and prestige, at auction, the bidding 
to be limited to the three partners. Fishback outbid the 
others at $456,000. McKee and Houser started the Globe. 
In three years Fishback sold the Democrat to the Globe for 
$131,000 less than he had paid for it at the partition sale. 
The two papers were consolidated in the Globe-Democrat. 

The new journalism in Missouri has had fifty years of 
evolution. There are high places in it,—as Joseph Pulitzer’s 
Post-Dispatch, William R. Nelson’s Kansas City Star, The 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri. Well dis- 
tributed through the half century are events and policies 
which have significant places in this evolution. 

Enterprise, unprecedented, in the news gathering was 
one of the earliest manifestations of the new journalism in 
Missouri. It was inaugurated by Daniel M. Houser as 
business manager of the new St. Louis Globe, in the first year 
of that newspaper’s existence. Without the associated press 
franchise, without a subscription list, without anything 
material but the press and type, the Globe, in 1873, entered 
upon a newspaper duel with the long established Democrat. 
Mr. Houser spent money for news with a lavishness St. Louis 
newspapers had never known before. Joseph B. McCullagh, 
whose first venture in newspaper management had gone up 
in the Chicago fire of 1871, left the Democrat and went to the 
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Globe as editor late in 1873, after Mr. Houser’s policy had 
begun to show results. Liberal expenditures for news con- 
tinued to be the policy after the union of the two papers. 
Before the end of the decade the Globe-Democrat led all news- 
papers in the country outside of New York City in the cost 
of its news service. In New York it had only one com- 
petitor, the Herald. 


THE FINANCIAL TEST. 


In the dollar sense the,new journalism in Missouri was 
immediately successful. By the end of its third year the 
Globe-Democrat had paid offsthe debts piled up by the sharp 
competition between the Globe and the Democrat. It had a 
bank balance of $90,000 with which to continue the policy of 
paying liberally for news. Years after, when the Globe- 
Democrat had arrived, Mr. McCullagh said to Walter Williams: 

“Spending money is the only way to make a newspaper. 
I never hesitate to lay down one dollar when I see I can 
thereby pick up two.” 

Mr. Williams, some years before the School of Journalism 
had taken form, commenting upon the effect of this prodigal 
expenditure in gathering news, said: 


He understood how this kind of journalism impressed the 
public, and hence at times he enjoyed some prodigious feat, as 
telegraphing or cabling pages of some great event at enormous 
expense, scooping all his rivals and editorially vaunting the magni- 
tude of the achievement and making the world believe there was 
no other such paper as the Globe-Democrat. He would do these 
feats at such intervals as to keep the public in a constant state of 
admiration and amazement, and thus the Globe-Democrat grew like 
Jack’s beanstalk. He possessed the rare journalistic instinct of 
knowing what the public wanted, and he spared no expense to 
give it to them. Whenever any important event occurred the 
public could rely upon it being fully and well told. 


Paying liberally for news, in the new journalism in Mis- 
souri, had this insistent qualification—no faking. The local 
correspondents, numbering many hundreds and covering 
many states, were chosen without regard to their own political 
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opinions and were early trained in accuracy by such editorial 
warnings as this: 


Injustice was undoubtedly done by the Globe-Democrat to 
Secretary of State Lesueur in the report of the Lafayette county 
convention on Monday last, which represented resolutions of in- 
dorsement of that gentleman as having been adopted in the face of 
wild opposition. We mention the fact for the purpose of calling 
the attention of our correspondents in every part of the country to 
the Globe-Democrat’s desire to deal fairly with friend and foe 
alike in matters of current political history. There is nothing to 
be gained by underestimating the strength or popularity of an 
opponent, or belittling the meetings of the opposition party. 
In the olden time all meetings not in accord with the sentiments of 
the newspaper in which they were reported were described as 
“failures’’ “‘fizzles,’’ etc.; while the smallest gathering reflecting the 
paper’s sentiments was put down as an “immense outpouring.” 
The Globe-Democrat has never carried out this idea. and will not 
do so in the approaching campaign. The truth—no matter which 
side it may help or hurt—iswhat we want for the news-columns 
of this journal. 


Before the advent of the new journalism in Missouri 
newspapers did not publish circulation figures. The press 
room was the lodge. Press men were bound to strict secrecy on 
the runs. It was the common understanding that the 
Republican's circulation far exceeded that of any other paper 
in the Mississippi Valley until the Chicago Times, under Wilbur 
F, Storey, madg its spurt. Every boat that left the St. 
Louis Levee carried bundles of St. Louis papers in the clerk’s 
office. These papers were purchased in quantities and were 
carried for distribution to favored shippers and for sale to 
the public. Up the Missouri to Fort Benton; up the Mis- 
Sissippi to St. Paul; up the Illinois to Peru; down the Mis- 
Sissippi and up the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Red, the 
Arkansas and the White rivers, to a thousand landings, the 
St. Louis papers went. If they arrived two or even three 
days after publication they were welcomed in those days of 
few railroads and fewer telegraph lines. And the bundles of 
the other papers were insignificant compared with those of 
“Old 1808,” especially on the southern routes. 
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The new journalism had no secrets from the public. 
Before it was a yearling the Globe-Democrat announced that 
it was “‘the only newspaper in the city and in the country 
willing to keep its press room open to the world — its 
edition is being worked off.’’ 

Thereafter editorial invitations were frequent in forms 
like this: 

“The Thursday morning matinees of the Globe-Democrat 
press room continue to attract large and fashionable audiences. 
Last Thursday between the hours of 10 and 12 we had between 
300 and 400 visitors, and today we hope the number will be 
still larger.” 

In August, 1878, the Globe-Democrat issued the first of 
its challenges on circulation. 

“We have stated our belief that the city circulation of 
the Globe-Democrat—11,457 copies—is greater than the entire 
circulation of the Republican although it is less than half the 
entire circulation of the Globe-Democrat. The Republican 
ought to disprove this assertion if it can. We are willing to 
pay $500 for authentic disproof of it—the facts to be ascer- 
tained and reported by a committee properly chosen, and the 
loser to pay $500 which is to be divided between the Catholic 
and Protestant orphan asylums of the city.” 

The challenge was ignored. The Globe-Democrat there- 
upon began the sworn statement of its circulation, a practice 
which became a notable feature of the new journalism in 
Missouri, adopted early by Mr. Pulitzer in St. Louis and by 
Mr. Nelson in Kansas City. Other cities took up the practice 
and many years later the Government by statute required 
what the new journalism in Missouri had inaugurated as the 
policy of just regard for the interests of the public. The 
Globe-Democrat’s first sworn statement gave ‘11,457 city 
circulation and over 24,000 general circulation.” At that 
time the subscription price by the year was $11 for six week- 
day papers and $12 for the daily including Sunday. The 
price for single copies was five cents locally, while at remote 
places in the Southwest train butchers put on as much more 
as the demand would bear. With the steadily increasing 
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circulation of the Globe-Democrat kept before the public, 
Mr. McCullagh entered upon systematic and pungent prod- 
ding of the Republican for a showdown. 

There were no secrets of success in the new journalism in 
Missouri. The world was invited to consider the policies 
which were making the Globe-Democrat a great newspaper. 
On the editorial page the new journalism was taught by 
precept and in the news columns by practice: 


A Cincinnati paper of Thursday last devoted two of its broad 
pages to the New Orleans prize fight of the day before and two 
more to a religious revival in progress in that city, thinking it 
thereby conserved and gratified all classes of readers. But it did 
nothing of the kind. All classes of readers are not embraced in 
two classes—those who love prize fights and those who want the 
details of revival meetings. Between these two extremes there 
are a dozen different classes who care nothing for prize fights and 
are indifferent to revivals, and the newspaper that neglects the 
tastes and wishes of the people comprising these classes is false 
to its mission of current history. The Globe-Democrat reports 
prize fights and reports them quite fully, but it does not fill its pages 
with them to the exclusion of other matters which interest the 
public quite as much, if not more. The best newspapers of the 
present day are the many-sided newspapers in which current his- 
tory is collected, condensed and presented so as to exclude nothing 
of real interest, and not allow any special class interest to monop- 
olize its contents. A good newspaper is like the bill of fare at a 
metropolitan hotel—nobody is expected to call for or consume 
everything it contains, and yet it should contain something suitable 
to every taste. It is because the Globe-Democrat is conducted on 
this idea that it flourishes like a green bay tree, and that every year 
of its history finds it more prosperous than the year before. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


The Times absorbed the Journal and then there were 
only thsee morning newspapers in St. Louis,—that is, pub- 
lished in English. But such was the opportunity as it ap- 
peared through optimistic lenses, that two or three more 
papers were forecasted. Newspaper men flocked to St. Louis 
in those days of 1870-1880. Referring to one of these proj- 
ects which ‘“‘died a’ bornin’” the Globe-Democrat said: 
“‘Man’s a vapor full of woes; 

Starts a paper, up he goes!” 
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The Times-Journal ran hyphenated through a period 
made entertaining by vicissitudes to which the Globe-Democrat 
called ‘“‘The Times-Journal’s Semi-annual sales.”” Just as 
the decade was closing the Times went under foreclosure sale 
and was bid in by the Republican and stopped. 


Shortly before the suspension the Globe-Democrat, an- 
nouncing one of the several changes of management, con- 
trasted success and failure in St. Louis journalism: 


Mr. A. S. Mitchell, it is announced, takes editorial charge of 
the Times-Journal at once, and we hope he will succeed in doing 
for it what so many have tried to do and failed— make it a pros- 
perous, self-asserting newspaper, with views to express and news 
to tell. Mr. Mitchell returns to St. Louis journalism after an 
absence of many years. He will find that many changes have 
occurred in the conduct and contents of the daily newspaper since 
he laid down the editorial pen on Third street. There was then 
no such thing in existence as a religious daily. The dailies con- 
cerned themselves solely about secular affairs, and left religion 
to the pastors and the weeklies. The growth and success of the 
Globe-Democrat changed all that, and people now look to us instead 
of to their pastors for religious instruction, especially during the 
summer months when some of the pastors are absent and many 
of the churches are either closed or running on half-time. Mr. 
Mitchell remembers the Republican. He will find it unchanged in 
its principal feature, which is, always has been, dullness. In the 
Post-Dispatch he will find a structure towering on the ruins of his 
own old castle. The Post-Dispatch is Pulitzer in exclamation 
points; its characteristic, therefore, is modesty. Mr. Mitchell 
will erect his own standard and code in journalism, we hope, but 
if he would select a guide, philosopher and friend from among his 
contemporaries, let him take the Globe-Democrat to his heart and 
conscience, and approximate as nearly as he can to its many 
virtues. It has no faults—at least it acknowledges none. Let 
him look over our teeming columns every day and see how we 
come'with news from all nations lumbering at our back.” Let 
him study how carefully we avoid sensations; how tenderly 
we deal with the errings of all parties, how scrupulously we shua 
personal criminations and recriminations. He will find, we fear, 
that there is no hope for perfection cxcept in imitation; but let 
him not be discouraged on this account. (There is no reason why 
the two greatest papers in the country should not be printec on 
the banks of the Mississippi. 
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Joseph Pulitzer was a reporter on the Westliche Post, one 
of the four German morning newspapers, in that strenuous 
decade, 1870-1880. He went to Jefferson City to report the 
General Assembly, where his trenchant Faber No. 2,—no type- 
writers in newspaper offices then,—led to a shooting which 
lodged a bullet in Statesman Augstine’s leg. He sat in the 
constitutional convention as a member from St. Louis. He 
bought one of four German morning newspapers, the Mis- 
sourit Staatszeitung for a few thousand dollars, sold it for about 
$27,000 to the Globe which was prepared to pay well for the 
associated press franchise. He hesitated between the law 
and journalism, wrote for the New York Sun to demonstrate 
for his own satisfaction that he had the newspaper facility of 
expression in good English. And then, as this decade of 
kaleideoscopic evolution of St. Louis journalism was nearing 
the end, Mr. Pulitzer became the owner of the Dispatch, sold 
at the front door of the courthouse for $2,400 under a mortgage. 
In the field where twenty-seven St. Louis evening newspapers 
had been started with high hopes which were not realized, 
Mr. Pulitzer began the making of his marvelous newspaper 
career. Emboldened by the success of the Post-Dispatch, 
Mr. Pulitzer bought the New York World and took with him 
to that paper a score of young men who had had their news- 
paper training in St. Louis. "When he began to print the 
mounting circulation figures of the World, he did not by com- 
parison give the circulation of the World when he bought it, 
because, as he once said to the writer, “the circulation was so 
small I didn’t want the public to know what it was.” 


THE NEW JOURNALISM STATE-WIDE. 


Eugene Field came to one of the eight St. Louis morning 
papers, The Journal, in the early seventies. He was put upon 
the program for poet at the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Press Association held at Lexington either in 1873 or 1874. 
From that time Field became deeply interested in the work of 
organizing the press of the state. Because of that interest 
he was made secretary. The association, although formed a 
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few years before, was not a virile body. It included not a 
full representation of the Missouri press and its activities 
were limited to an annual meeting which was more or less of 
a junket at which politicians exploited themselves. Not 
long ago a son of Mr. Field showed the writer a mass of cor- 
respondence which his father had carried on with newspapers 
all over the state looking to more thorough organization and 
practical benefits for the craft. This was before the days of 
dictation and typewriting in newspaper offices. The cor- 


respondence was in Eugene Field’s painstaking copperplate 
handwork. 


Somewhat later the purpose of Field to stimulate the 
spirit and elevate the standards of the Missouri press were 
taken up by E. W. Stephens of Columbia and were carried 
on for years by Walter Williams. In the nineties was pub- 
lished at Columbia The Missouri Editor, a gem in typography 
and presswork. Perhaps there has never been in the history 
of Missouri journalism a handsomer output in the art pre- 
servative than was The Missouri Editor. But more important 
by far was the reading matter. Mr. Stephens was the pub- 
lisher and Mr. Williams, the editor. Ruthlessly fraudulent 
advertisers were exposed. The column devoted to informa- 
tion about advertisers contained such paragraphs as these, 
omitting the names: 

“Ask cash in advance from the Blank Chemical com- 
pany.” 

“Do not insert the Blank Blank ads.” 

“The Blank Food company is bankrupt.” 

“The Blank Horse and Cattle Food company has an 
office in a barn.” 

“The Blank Detective and Protective Agency should be 
asked cash in advance—and then not advertised.” 

“We still have complaints about the Blank Advertising 
Agency. Editors who read The Editor were not taken in.” 

The surprising fact about this department of The Mis- 
sourt Editor was the number of advertisers in sheep’s clothing 
who were preying on the press in that generation. What 
The Missouri Editor saved the newspapers of Missouri by 
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these courageous warnings can not be estimated. Each issue 
of this unique periodical contained pages devoted to news- 
paper changes and personals of newspaper people in Mis- 
souri. But the editorial page was probably of the greatest 
benefit to the vocation in Missouri. Regularly the editorial 
appeal for betterment of the press was driven home. Take 
this which appeared just before New Years of 1897: 

The best resolution a newspaper man can make at the begin- 
ning of the year is that he will spring a series of surprises upon his 
readers, that he will think up something that no one else has thought 
of or that he will steal some idea of someone so far from his readers 
that they will think it his own, and thus give zest, interest and 
originality to his paper. McCullagh’s success as a journalist lay 
in that he thought of things that occurred to no one else. The 
public like it. Change your old stereotyped heads. Call your 
personal column something else. Get up articles about people 
and things that never were written of before. Keep thinking 
night and day of something new and original. There are gold 
mines of news all about us if we will just look and do some thinking. 
Try it. There is money in it. 

The Missouri Editor went far beyond the borders of the 
state. At a meeting of the Connecticut Editorial Associa- 
tion in 1894 the secretary of that body called attention to 
this “remarkably practical and compendious summary of 
current foreign advertising propositions and other subjects 
of everyday interest to publishers of weekly newspapers.” 
Sounds like Yankee speech, doesn’t it? 

All through the issues of The Missouri Editor are scattered 
ideas of Walter Williams which read like foreshadowings of 
the first School of Journalism to come into being ten or twelve 
years later. ‘Employ Country Printers’ was one of Editor 
Williams’ appeals in 1894: 

The country printing office should employ country printers. 
The office in which The Missouri Editor is printed is located in a 
country town and employs over forty compositors. Its experience, 
after many years, is that country printers are more faithful, more 
intelligent, more efficient than city printers and much more 
economical. About every country town are bright boys and 
girls, who will be glad to work at low wages and who, in a few 
years or even months, will become profitable workmen, and who 
will stick to their work. Some of the best printers we know never 
were in a city. The country printing office is a better school 
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room than the country school house, and it is folly for the proprietor 
to pay fancy wages to the tramp printer from the city when he 
can be doing a good service for boys and girls all about him as 
well as for himself by hiring them at one-half prices. The training 
of the city printer is wholly different from that of the country 
printer; and when he comes to the country he usually has the big 
head, begins to sneer at country ways, and to become a disturbing 
and dissatisfying element in the office. He is usually thriftless. 
He is in the habit of spending his wages at the theater or on the 
excursion or in the saloon; while the country printer lays his wages 
by and in a few years has a little home and is independent. A 
country printing office ought to be a family affair. It should 
educate its own employes, and keep them, make them feel that 
they are permanent and identify them with itself, in feeling and 
interest. This should be true down to the boy who sweeps out 
the office. Never keep a man in your employ who is not in sym- 
pathy with you and your business. 


This uplifting monthly publication carried on for years 


at Columbia contributed in no small degree to the enviable ~ 


position the press- of the state sustains today. The new 
journalism in Missouri, inaugurated fifty years ago, was not 
confined to the cities. 


(To be Continued) 
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THE FOLLOWERS OF DUDEN 


BY WILLIAM G. BEK. 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE. 


GRAPE CULTURE IN MISSOURI. 


“Hermann may justly be called the cradle of grape 
culture,* although the Catawba vineyards of Mr. James 
Longworth, near Cincinnati, had commenced to attract the 
attention of wine growers ten years earlier. The Catawba 
was grown in Ohio but not in Missouri. 

“It is very obvious that the first German settlers in the 
Frain valley were early prompted to make attempts at in- 
oculating and grafting the wild grape vines, which grow in 
abundance everywhere in the woods, even on the most sterile 
and rocky hillsides. Most of the first settlers had come 
from the southern part of Germany and from Switzerland. 
These hills, covered with wild grapes, may have reminded 
them of the vineyards in their old homes along the Rhine, 
the Neckar and the Main. Thus the first impulse was given. 
Experiments which were made with European vines proved 
to be complete failures. The vines would either remain 
entirely barren, or the grapes would degenerate to such a 
degree, that they did not even resemble the original kinds. 
Further experiments with some domestic and more improved 
varieties, for example the Cape and the Isabella grapes, suc- 
ceeded a little better, but the small quantities of wine made 
of these did not meet the demands of wine experts. For 
this reason the cultivation of these varieties was soon aban- 
doned again. The Virginia Seedling grape also became known 
early. However the real value of this grape was not fully 
appreciated until the correct treatment of its juice was dis- 
covered by experimentation. After a while the Catawba 





*Prior to the advent of national T — - ae Hermann was one of the 
greatest wine-producing cities east of California. 
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grape was introduced from Ohio, where it had been cultivated 
for years. When these vines bore a full crop for the first 
time, the general excitement was so great, that one might 
have imagined, that the art of making gold had really been 
discovered. 

“T can well remember the first wine fair in Hermann in 
the fall of 1848. When I, accompanied by a friend, approached 
the little town toward evening, we heard a six-pounder, 
which was posted on a prominence in the town, tender its 
salutes to the winegrowers, its thundering voice reverberat- 
ing over hills and valleys. The intelligence of the success in 
grape culture had spread all over Missouri, as far as the Ger- 
man language was spoken, and visitors, ladies and gentlemen, 
had come even from St. Louis on steamboats. 

“On the next morning a little party started on an excur- 
sion to the vineyard of Mr. M. Poeschel. When I saw the 
enormous quantity of heavy bunched grapes, I did indeed not 
regret to have come a distance of fully twenty miles. Mr. 
Poeschel lived at that time about three miles from Hermann, 
in a narrow, somewhat inaccessible hollow on Coles creek. 
That part of his vineyard, which was then of bearing age, 
comprised an area of not quite an acre. The trellises seemed 
to be nothing but solid walls of grapes, and hardly a rotten 
berry could be perceived among them. 

“The clear profit derived from this vintage was unex- 
pectedly high, and in great demand at high prices since good 
Catawba wine, if properly treated in the cellars, greatly 
resembles good Rhenish wine. Everybody wanted to raise 
grapes now, since an income of $800 to $1,000 was a tempta- 
tion, which could not be resisted by many. This universal 
enthusiasm, however, was not of long duration. The Catawba 
grape began to rot more or less every summer, and some- 
times so much so, that almost nothing was left.* 

“The wine-growers looked about for more reliable kinds 
of grapes, and presently quite a number of new varieties be- 
came known. The variety that was disseminated most is 


*Science had not yet discovered the necessary fungicides, it seems, and 
gruitgrowers worked biindly and trusted to luck. 
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the Concord. This grape does not produce an exquisite- 
ly flavored wine, but still answers the demands as an ordinary, 
good table wine. The cultivation of the Concord soon en- 
joyed great popularity, on account of its profuse bearing 
capacity. However, this grape, which formerly appeared to 
be entirely indifferent to all mutations of the season, in recent 
years commenced to rot also, and even more than the Ca- 
tawba. I have frequently seen little vineyards of 300 to 400 
vines, which scarcely had as much as a single handful of sound 
berries at the time of vintage. 

“Several hundred different varieties of grape are known 
at present, most of them, however, only by name. A few 
trials have shown most of them to be failures. A few varie- 
ties have gained more conspicuity and more attention has 
been paid their cultivation. Among these are the Delaware, 
Herbemont, Rulaender, Iowa, and Taylor-Pullit. These 
are most excellent varieties for the finest light colored wines. 
Their cultivation on a large scale is not advisable at present, 
since all these varieties are subject to various diseases, which 
make a successful culture very problematic. 

“The most energetic and persevering wine-growers have 
endeavored to obtain new and perhaps more reliable varieties 
by raising plants directly from the seeds, but this method 
requires almost incredible patience and perseverance with 
after all an uncertain result in the end. 

“Mr. Nicolaus Grein of Hermann, called Papa Grein by 
many, is one of the persistent devotees of grape culture. He 
has untiringly experimented for the last twelve or fourteen 
years with grape seeds sent to him directly from the Rhine 
country in Germany. Thus far he has succeeded in obtaining 
six or eight varieties of the world renowned Riesling grape. 
The small quantities of wine, that have thus far been made of 
these grapes, promise to rival successfully with some of the 
better qualities of the genuine Rhenish wines, provided the 
grapes will resist the pernicious rot in the future as well as 
it has done so far. 

“One should think that the grape culture ought to be a 
positive success on the southern slopes of the Ozark moun- 
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tains, and on the many small as well as large knolls and 
mounts which rise abruptly from the prairie in southwestern 
Missouri. The fact does not support this assumption, since 
Mr. H. Jaeger, who has resided in Newton county for more 
than ten years, and who has devoted himself principally to 
the culture of the grape, had the same deplorable experience 
as the wine growers along the Missouri river. 


THE APPROACHING STORM. 


“Five years were required for a person, who was foreign 
born, to become an American citizen. By a former state law 
those foreign born were barred from participation in state and 
county elections. A perceivable political influence of the 
earliest German immigrants was therefore out of all question. 
Moreover, the field of politics was to most of them new and 
untried, only some few of the more intelligent immigrants had 
a more or less distinct conception of American politics. With 
the exception of the ‘‘Anzeiger des Westens,’’ under the editor- 
ship of W. Bimpage and later of W. Weber, not a single 
political paper in the German language was issued and dis- 
seminated in Missouri at that early time, and this too, in the 
country at least, was read only by the so-called ‘Latinists,’ 
for the great mass of German country folk had their hands so 
full in making a living, that they read scarcely anything. 

“The old Democratic party, founded upon the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson, was at that time the dominating party 
in Missouri. The Whigs were very much in disfavor among 
the old backwoodsmen. They frequently simply called them 
‘old Tories,’ and during the excitement of a political campaign 
the expression ‘traitor’ could be heard. The old pioneers of 
the far west had not yet forgotten, that the former Tory 
party, which later had taken on the name of Whigs, had in 
the time of their fathers, sympathized with the enemy of the 
country, the English, during the conflict for national in- 
dependence. 

“The great majority of the Germans of that time es- 
poused the principles of the Democratic party, since it was 
considered to be the most liberal and the most progressive 
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party. The lively and active participation, which was mani- 
fested by the Germans at the elections, was very gratifying 
to their fellow citizens of American extraction, and as the 
Germans did not aspire to offices in those early days, they 
did not stand in the way of the Americans in that respect. 

“As long as the Germans harmonized with the ruling 
party, as long as they had no numerical preponderance, and 
as long as they did not seek any offices, they enjoyed the 
benevolence of the majority of the native population. Some, 
to be sure, could not conquer their prejudice against this 
foreign element, because they would or could not comprehend 
its utility, and manifested their ridiculous conceit by looking 
contemptously upon the Germans in general. However, 
such silly deportment could not have a very serious effect, 
for the regard and appreciation, which sensible Americans 
acceded to their German neighbors fully counterbalanced the 
stupidity of these knownothings and rendered their folly 
more pronounced. 

“The harmony and concord between the Americans and 
the Germans began to waver by and by. The reasons for 
this were obvious enough. German immigration had poured 
in ever increasing volume into the state. The good public 
lands were soon taken up. In the middle of the century the 
Graduation Act, already mentioned, gave an added and re- 
newed impulse to the sale of the poorer and less desirable land. 
Many of the purchasers of this cheaper land were Germans. 
The time of the former unrestrained elbow-room, so much 
cherished by the old Americans, had passed; timber could 
not be wasted and devastated indiscriminately any longer on 
public lands; squatters could not erect their cabin wherever 
it pleased them, according to their old habit. 

“The old Americans, who, being more frugal, were in 
possession of farms of considerable size, could not be in- 
juriously interfered with by these increasing German settle- 
ments. Many of them, however, tacidly and perhaps even 
unconsciously, sympathized with their countrymen, who in 
reality had an equal opportunity with everyone else, but 
who could never overcome their indolence and their improvi- 
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dence sufficiently to alter their indigent situation. The con- 
sequence was, that they were obliged to move on to more 
secluded regions, as soon as they could dispose of their little 
improvements on public land and make room for actual 
settlers. 

“Even those who owned little farms did not feel com- 
fortable any more, after the Germans had entered up all the 
vacant lands all around them. Altho the Germans had come 
into possession in a perfectly legal manner, there were, not- 
withstanding, many who considered themselves crowded 
out by them. Others could not suppress a feeling of jealousy 
and a tacid grudge because they could not keep even pace 
with the growing wealth of their German neighbors, while 
they themselves tenaciously clung to their old slovenly mode 
of farming. 

“As early as the forties a few of the papers in the eastern 
states attacked the institution of slavery as immoral and 
detrimental. In Missouri, too, voices began to be heard, 
chiefly in the German press, protesting against slavery. The 
question of slavery had, however, not yet become a national 
question. From the time of the presidency of Andrew Jack- 
son, whose second term of office expired in 1836, up to the 
election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 nearly all the presidents 
were not much more than the pliant tools of the slaveholders. 

“In order to prevent the escape of fugitive slaves into the 
free states Congress passed the infamous Fugitive Slave Law, 
according to which any citizen of a free state might be com- 
pelled to assist in the capture of an escaped slave. The 
passage of this act provoked an indiscribable and universal 
indignation throughout the free states, and even though the 
execution of this mandate was frustrated in most cases by the 
determined refusal to obey, the mere passage of such a law 
uncontrovertably manifested the despotism and the disregard 
of the right of free citizens, whenever they collided with the 
peculiar interests of slaveholders. 

“In 1852 [1849] the slavery question came directly before 
the people of Missouri. An old resolution, pointing to a dis- 
solution of the Union, was amended by C. F. Jackson in the 
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Legislature of Missouri to read thus: “that it be declared to 
be the duty of Missouri to join the South in case the southern 
states should consider it expedient to secede from the northern 
states.’"* This resolution, known universally as the notorious 
Jackson Resolution was transmitted to Senator Thomas H. 
Benton with instructions to support the same in Congress. 
It was very apparent to this noble man, that this resolution 
was nothing but a concoction of the slaveholders, and by no 
means the opinion of the loyal citizens of Missouri.f He 
explained his reasons for his refusal to submit the resolution 
in an address to the Legislature, declaring that he intended 
to appeal to the people directly regarding this matter. 
“Benton had been the favorite of the people of Mis- 
souri during his life time, and his well considered and honor- 
able position on this question had not alienated him from his 
many friends, not even from the sensible slaveholders, but 
by his so-called disobedience against the positive orders and 
expectations of the slave aristocracy he had incurred their 
inveterate hatred, so that, when his real friends prevailed upon 
him in the year 1856 to become a candidate for the governor- 
ship of Missouri he was defeated by his opponent, Robert 
Stuart (Stewart), in consequence of the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the enraged slaveholders.f 
“Governor Stuart (Stewart) was an honest and conscien- 
cious officer, whose only fault was that he did not always keep 
himself within strict limits of sobriety. He was considered a 
pro-slavery man, but this did not prevent him from being a 
true and unconditional Union man. If this had been sus- 
pected in advance, he probably would not have been elected 
to the governorship at that time. 
“A little anecdote is told of him, which will illustrate his 
loyalty in a very striking manner. In the year 1860, before 


*The ‘‘Jackson Resolutions” were introduced and passed in 1849.—Ed. 

+The Jackson Resolutions were the work of the younger leaders of the 
Democratic party in Missouri who proposed them to embarrass, perhaps to 
defeat, Benton, rather than to forward the cause of slavery, although the latter 
object was also present. 

tBenton was defeated by Trusten Polk (Democrat), who resigned in 
February, 1857, to enter the U. 8. Senate. At the special election in August, 
1857, Robert M. Stewart (Democrat), defeated James 8. Rollins (Whig).—Ed. 
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the expiration of his term of office, he had received an official 
letter from the Governor of Mississippi, by which Missouri 
was solicited to join the projected Southern Confederacy. 
Governor Stuart’s reply consisted of three words only, which 
he had written on the back of the document received and to 
which he affixed his signature. These three words did not 
leave a shadow of a doubt as to his candid opinion, however, 
they are hardly chaste enough to appear in print. 

“B. Gratz Brown was a member of the state Legislature 
in 1856, and very deservedly was considered one of the most 
talented representatives of the people. He was a Ken- 
tuckian by birth and a wealthy slaveholder. In relation to 
the slavery question he was one of the most enlightened and 
unprejudiced of men, moreover he was a man of great decision 
and courage. 

“During the session of 1856 B. Gratz Brown dared to 
advocate the abolition of slavery in Missouri. This he did 
in a sterling address in the very face of a Legislature three- 
fourths of whose members were rabid pro-slavery fanatics, 
who deemed this audacity almost a capital crime. Brown 
had commenced his speech during a morning session and had 
not finished, when the Assembly adjourned for dinner. Ac- 
cording to parliamentary decorum, he was entitled to the 
floor again as soon as the members had been called to order 
in the afternoon, but the rage of his slavery-bigoted colleagues 
was so uncontrolable, that they set aside all rules of courtesy 
and did not let him finish his remarks. 

“It was a futile endeavor to try to efface the impression 
of this first outspoken anti-slavery speech by this ridiculous 
and inconsiderate conduct. This speech was printed and dis- 
seminated in pamphlet form over a great part of the United 
States. The sentiment, which was aroused by this document 
was great and favorable beyond all expectation, since thou- 
sands could not see black on white, what they themselves had 
thought long ago, but had been too timid to utter their senti- 
ments. 

“The Germans in Missouri were in a very critical and 
even perilous position at the time, when the waves of excite- 
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ment rose higher and higher every day, since they were in- 
discriminately considered to be abolitionists. They were 
indeed in a far more precarious situation than those of their 
countrymen, who had settled in free states. This, even then 
very numerous intelligent and self-thinking element was 
almost unanimously opposed to slavery. Only some few 
distorted, queerheaded individuals were pitiful exceptions. 
The great mass of those who were politically too inexperienced 
to take position according to their own independent judgment, 
were carried off by the decided determination of their more 
self-conscious countrymen, and they voted at all elections 
unconditionally with those whom they had always tacidly 
recognized as their guides. When they were finally placed 
before the alternative to decide, whether they would be un- 
conditional Union men or would consent to a disintegration 
of the Union, their conscientiousness, by which they resolved 
to remain true to their oath of allegiance, overbalanced all 
other considerations and thus the great mass of Germans did 
not perjure themselves but stood up in defence of the banner 
of the country.* 

Note:—This closes the translation reproduced here of 
Goebel’s work. The remainder of his book deals with the 
war period. 


, 46 


VON MARTELS’ “LETTERS.” 


In one of his letterst Frederick Steines mentions a book 
about Missouri by a certain Mr. von Martels.{ This book, 
which imitates Duden’s style, has the following title: 

“Letters concerning the western part of the United States 
of North America, together with a map of the State of Mis- 


*For a list of the names of Germans who joined the Union army in Mis- 
souri compare Robert J. Rombauer’s ‘‘The Union Cause in St. Louis in 1861,” 
privately printed in St. Louis, 1909. 

+See ‘‘ The Missouri Historical Review" Vol. XV, No, 4, pages 678 and 679, 

tAfter many vain attempts to locate this book in the various libraries 
of this country, the author finally found it in the Public Library of Belleville, 
Illinois, where it constitutes a part of a large and valuable collection of German 
Americana. The Librarian, Miss Bella Steuernagel, most generously loaned 
this rare book to the writer, for which helpful kindness his thanks are here 
publicly expressed. 
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souri. By Heinrich von Martels, First Lieutenant of the 8th 
Royal Hanovarian Battalion. Osnabrueck, 1834.” 

Gustav Koerner* tells us that Heinrich von Martels 
was born in the castle Dankern, in the Dutchy Arenberg- 
Meppen, that he attended the Gymnasium at Osnabrueck 
and then entered the army. In 1832 he in company with his 
father and his brothers sailed for America, lured thither by 
the ‘‘Report”’ of Duden, and settled in Missouri, in the vicinity 
of Duden’s farm. In 1833 he returned to his native land and 
there published the above mentioned book, in which fact and 
fiction is most curiously intermingled. This fata morgana 
of a book of travel is marked by an easy and clever style. 
In 1839 he secured his discharge from the army and devoted 
himself to philosophic study. In 1845 he returned to Amer- 
ica, went to Texas, later to Colorado, where he procured a 
considerable estate, which he subsequently lost. In 1850 
he went to Cincinnati where for several years he was em- 
ployed in the publishing office of ‘Der Volksfreund.” He 
discontinued his literary activity and devoted himself to 
agriculture on a farm which he bought in Clermont county, 
Ohio. In 1860 he returned to journalism. He was thorough- 
ly versed in the classical languages and spoke almost all the 
modern languages fluently. Thus equipped he filled the 
position of court interpreter with great efficiency. Literary 
production, either in prose or verse, was his favorite em- 
ployment to the end. 

Von Martels’ style is very florid at times. The greater 
part of the book does not possess sufficient merit to warrant 
reproduction. It is of interest, however, to know that a 
man who had been brought here by Duden’s picturesque 
report, should seek to induce his fellow countrymen to follow 
in his footsteps after he had seen the land so enthusiastically 
described by his predecessor. There is sufficient evidence 
also that his words were quite extensively read. Parts of von 
Martels’ letters are here translated, since they contribute 
certain facts not previously treated by others. 





*Gustav Koerner’s “Das deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten,” 
Ppp. 193-4. 
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Marthasville (Mo.), October 27, 1832. 


“We have taken board with a Mr. Bryant, one of the 
oldest settlers in this region. He came with Colonel Boone 
from Kentucky, thirty years ago. For $1.25 a week we have 
a pleasant room and good board. 


October 30, 1832. 


“Yesterday and again today we went to Hickory Grove, 
a pretty prairie village, which is inhabited by people from 
New York. We looked at some farms. 


October 31, 1832. 


“Today we made the acquaintance of two excellent Ger- 
man countrymen, the Messrs. Mallinkrodt from Dortmund. 
They have lived here since last year. Their farm is splendidly 
located on the Missouri river. 


November 1, 1832. 


‘“‘We have inspected more than a dozen farms. It seems 
remarkable that every American is willing to sell his land. 
A German told us that Major Boone, whose estate is located 
on the Femme Osage, and whom Duden mentions in his 
book, is willing to sell out for $4,000. We went there, but 
unfortunately the Major, who in the last war against the 
Indians commanded the Rangers, has again gone to Arkansas, 
and will not return till next summer. 


“T was greatly interested in Mrs. Boone’s story of her 
life. Thirty years ago she, then only sixteen years old, left 
Kentucky with her seventeen-year-old husband. Both pos- 
sessed nothing but the horses which they rode, a rifle, an axe, 
and a few blankets. They built their first house out of tree 
trunks and the bark of the cottonwood trees. At first they 
lived entirely from the spoils of the hunt. Mr. Boone knew 
the science of surveying which later yielded him a good in- 
come. They became the parents of ten children. Old 
Colonel Boone spent the last years of his eventful life with 
this son. Major Boone went security for a person whom he 
thought to be his friend. The latter, however, secretly sold 
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his belongings and escaped. Thus Boone had to meet an 
obligation of $5,000. 

“In spite of the hardship which she has endured, Mrs. 
Boone is a well preserved person. She and her pretty daugh- 
ters were engaged in making very artistic blankets. 


November 3, 1832. 

“A farm adjoining that of the Messrs. Mallinkrodt 
pleased us especially. We bought it for $1,200. We also 
bought the owners entire corn crop, twelve acres of wheat, 
500 bushels of turnips, 100 hogs, 8 cows, 15 sheep, and a lot 
of chickens all for $300. The buildings on the property con- 
sist of several old log houses. A new two story dwelling house 
has to be finished on the inside. The farm contains 160 acres, 
of which 130 acres are in the Missouri bottom and the rest 
upland. We shall buy 600 acres of government land which 
adjoins it. 

November 10, 1832. 

“A family which does not command over sufficient means 
will do well to rent for a while. The rental per acre of bottom 
land amounts to ten bushels of the grain raised thereon, on the 
uplands six bushels. 

“One of the chief drawbacks here is the lack of mills. 
There is a flour mill as also a saw mill near by, driven by water 
power, however the mill is in poor condition and lacks suffi- 
cient water. There are also several horse-driven mills. At 
the former the toll amounts to 1-5 of the grain ground, at the 
latter the toll is 1-5 if one uses one’s own horses to propel the 
mill, otherwise it is 1-3. Often we must wait a whole day 
for a chance to grind. 

November 14, 1832. 

“Mr. Rathje and Mr. Bluemner have bought a very 
pretty farm, together with the crop, one German mile frgm 
us, for $1,600. The place contains a stone dwelling house, a 
distillery, and a mill. 

“Mr. Rathje has a piano which arouses general admira- 
tion. Many Americans and their wives come twenty miles 
to hear and see it. 
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“A Mr. Goltermann from Celle has bought a farm on the 
nearby high prairie. With his two slaves he put forty acres 
under cultivation during the last summer. He put in twenty 
acres of wheat and erected several buildings. However, I 
believe that he is sorry now that he bought prairie land in- 
stead of timber land. 

‘The prairie grass is very nutritious. Cattle and horses, 
that have wintered without shelter and care, and in the spring 
can scarcely climb the hills to the prairies, recover as by 
magic on this sort of pasture. 

‘When they break prairie here, they use six yokes of 
oxen to one plow. The cost of breaking an acre of prairie 
land is $2.00. One plow can usually break 114 acres per day. 

“The advantages of settling on the prairie are offset by 
certain disadvantages. In the first place there is a lack of 
good water. There are no acorns and nuts for the hogs. 
The subsoil is impervious clay. There is no building material. 
Prairie fires destroy the grass and endanger the human habita- 
tions. Mr. Goltermann and Mr. Schulz thus lost all their hay 
and only with great difficulty saved fences and their dwellings. 


January 2, 1833. 


‘“‘New Year’s night we spent at the home of the Messrs. 
Rathje and Bluemner. On the following morning we greeted 
the new year from the summit of a hill, which commands a 
view over the surrounding country. The beautiful song, 
“Herr Gott, dich loben wir’’ (Lord God, we praise Thee) sung 
by twelve strong and clear men’s voices produced a remarkable 
effect upon us. There was the awe-inspiring nature, the glory 
of the rising sun, which flooded with its rays the wild beauty of 
our surroundings, a splendid panorama before our feet, all 
held in the icy grip of death. We thought of our lonely situa- 
tion far from our dear relatives and friends—a sweet melan- 
choly filled our souls. i 

“A three-weeks excursion, made in company with my 
brother, a young American, and an English army captain, 
who is staying with us, was replete with interest. We rode 
along the left bank of the Missouri through the counties 
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of Montgomery, Callaway, Boone and Howard, crossed the 
Missouri and journeying south passed through the Ozark 
mountains, so rich in minerals and game, saw the leadmines 
at Potosi in Washington county, and came back through 
Franklin county to our estate. In Boone and Callaway 
counties hundreds of well cultivated farms are for sale. On 
the Osage the Jesuits have established a school where they 
educated young Indians. 


January 30, 1833. 


“Mr. Angelroth has bought several thousand acres of 
fine land on the Missouri. He came as a member of the 
Thuringian society. He spent several months in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, but decided to come to Missouri, where he 
hired slaves, whom he treats very humanely. 


“On a journey to St. Charles, Corondelet, Belleville, 
Portage des Sioux, Florissant and Kaskaskia I got acquainted 
with the descendants of the French who immigrated many 
years ago. Although most of them are mixtures of French 
and Indian blood they seem nevertheless vivacious French- 
men, with their good and bad characteristics. Their white- 
washed huts, their well kept gardens, their poorly fenced, 
poorly tilled, mediocre corn fields, their small ponies and their 
goats indicate at once that these villages are not inhabited by 
Americans or Germans. There are no jollier people in all the 
United States. They have preserved all the gaieté du coeur 
of their forefathers. The dance is their chief amusement. 


‘‘Les Demoiselles are not as cold and phlegmatic as the 
American ladies, but they are not as good housewives either. 
If monsieur desires peace in his house, there must be no lack 
of coffee and sugar, for madame loves la conversation et al 
tracasserie with her neighbors, and during these café et 
biscuit des choses trés necessaries. They have not forgotten 
their former Indian neighbors with whom they were on very 
friendly footing. Their young men, les jeunes coureurs des 
bois, like the Indians, hate all work, and spend the greater 
part of their lives in the woods and on the rivers as hunters, 
trappers and fur traders. 
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“Since these good people, because of our knowledge of 
their language, our French sounding name, and our religion 
regarded us as their countrymen, they sought to induce us 
to stay a while with them. Our kindly hosts accompanied 
us several miles on our way and at our final parting, thanked 
us, amid a hundred bows and tipping of hats, for the honor 
we had shown their village, invited us to come again, and 
assured us that les demoiselles Josephine, Natalie et la belle 
Philipine, la rose du village expressed the same wish. 

“At General Clark’s, who is in charge of Indian affairs, 
I saw several Ottos from the upper Missouri. General Clark’s 
museum contains many Indian curiosities, the greater part of 
which he gathered in the years 1804-6, when he and Captain 
Lewis and forty companions explored the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. When the seventy year old General Clark spoke of 
the daughters of the Mandans and other tribes, his eyes 
beamed with youthful fire and he assured me that they were 
the handsomest women in the world. 

February 24, 1833. 

“Yesterday we attended a dance in our neighborhood. 
Farmers who have daughters and whose houses have floors 
that are sufficiently smooth for dancing, alternately give such 
dances. They occur every two or three weeks. The daugh- 
ters of the house invite the ladies of the neighborhood. All 
the gentlemen come without an invitation and each pays 
$1.00 or $1.50. The guests all come on horseback. During 
the evening a good supper was served. The gentiemen who 
did not dance discussed politics over a glass of apple or peach 
brandy. 

“In St. Charles and its environment a great number of 
German farmers and artisans have settled. The town has a 
population of 1,400. It owns many thousand acres of land 
which the village received from the Spanish government. 
This land is divided into 80 acre tracts. For $80 and a small 
annual tax the town issues an hereditary lease for a period of 
999 years. Most of the land has now gone into the hands of 
speculators... . . There are three churches belonging to the 
Catholic, Presbyterian and Methodist denominations, also a 
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cloister, a court of justice, and two steam mills are in the 
process of construction. A Doctor Millington has laid out a 
tree nursery which is doing well. Among the French in- 
habitants of St. Charles there ate many who are in the em- 
ploy of fur companies. An ordinary hunter gets $15 a month 
and a part of the booty. He must, however, provide his own 
horse, rifle, etc. 

“Among the German artisans in St. Charles there is a 
blacksmith by the name of Greter. He is a very successful 
workman. He endured great hardship, for as a redemptionist* 
he had to work for five years to pay for his ocean voyage. He 
is considered the best blacksmith i in these parts. His specialty 
is making chains, 

“Perhaps in no country so ) many duels are fought as in 
America. 

““My brother was in St. Charles a few days ago, where he 
bought a big three-year-old bear for $4.00. Our negro hap- 
pened to be in town with a wagon, so he brought the bear 
back with him. After lengthy consultation we decided to 
sacrifice this bear to Artemis. We invited ail our neighbors 
to come with their big dogs. More than thirty men appeared 
and after a hearty meal the comedy or rather tragedy began. 
Bruin was in a place surrounded by a ten-foot stockade. 
Around it stood forty big dogs, barking viciously at the cap- 
tive. Each man claimed the honor of being the first to set 
his dogs on the bear. Since it was utterly impossible to come 
to any agreement, it was decided to give the prize to those 
dogs that put up the best fight. Two of my dogs bore dis- 
tinct scars which they had gotten in previous fights with 
bears. They began the attack. They fared so badly, 


*A. B. Faust, ‘‘The German Element in the United States,” tells on p. 
66 ff. of Vol. I the harrowing tale of the redemption system that obtained 
during the 18th and early part of the 19th centuries. Poor immigrants had their 
passage paid for by the captain or owners of the ships. Upon arriving in 
America they were actually sold into serfdom for a consideration which was in 
excess of the regular fare charged, thus enslaving the immigrant longer than 
justice demanded. Sales of these redemptionists were advertised in the papers. 
Here is an example: ‘‘To be sold—A likely Servant Woman having three 
years and a half to serve. She is a good spinns:" (Pennsylvania Gazette” 
June, 1742). For full account of this gruesome business, see Faust’s work. 
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however, that we at once had to send in help. For longer 
than an hour the big hounds fought with the bear. A single 
blow of the paws of the bear sent one hound after the other 
sprawling on the ground. Finally we felt sorry for the dogs 
and the bear, and a bullet put an end to the affair. Seven 
dogs were so mutilated that they had to be shot. Most of 
the others were wounded to a greater or less degree. All 
spectators, however, agreed that this had been the greatest 
sport they had experienced for years.” 

On the 12th of March 1833 von Martels writes from St. 
Louis. He ison his way home. He later refers to his journey 
through Virginia, his brief stay in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and tells of his arrival in Bremen after a sea 
journey of thirty-eight days. In conclusion he states that 
he submitted a part of his letters to Gottfried Duden, who 
approved of them before they were published. 

The map of the state of Missouri appended to the book 
is a strange appearing document. A Missourian can scarcely 
recognize his native state in it. In the upper right hand 
corner of the map there is given a small section of the eastern 
part of the state in which von Martels as also other German 
immigrants were chiefly interested. Since it names and 
locates a great number of the followers of Duden with a good 
deal of accuracy, the small map is here reproduced. 
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SHELBY’S EXPEDITION TO MEXICO 


AN UNWRITTEN LEAF OF THE WAR 


JOHN N. EDWARDS 
TENTH ARTICLE 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The annunciation of Maximilian’s emphatic resolution 
bore heavily upon the Americans for some brief hours, and 
they gathered about their barracks in squads and groups to 
talk over the matter as philosophers and look the future full 
in the face like men. A soldier is most generally a fatalist. 
Some few of them have presentiments, and some that abound- 
ing reverence for the Scriptures that makes them Christians 
even in the vengeful passions of pursuit; but to the masses 
rarely ever comes any thought of the invisible—any care for 
what lies out of sight and out of reach and under the shadows 
of the sunset world. Sufficient unto the day is indeed for 
them the evil thereof. 

These Americans, however, of Shelby’s had moralized 
much about the future, and had dreamed, it may be, many 
useless and unprofitable dreams about the conquests that 
were to give to them a home, a flag, a country—a portion of 
a new land filled full of the richness of the mines and the 
tropics. And many times in dreaming these dreams they 
went hungry for bread. Silver had become almost invisible 
of late, and if all the purses of the men had been emptied into 
the lap of a woman, the dollars that might have been gathered 
up would scarcely have paid the price of a bridal veil: Still 
they were cheerful. When every other resource failed, they 
knew they were in a land of robbers, and that for horses and 
arms none surpassed them in all the Empire. Hence when 
Shelby called them around him after his interview with the 
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Emperor it was with something of apathy or at least of in- | 
difference that they listened to his report. 

“We are not wanted,’’ he commenced, “‘and perhaps it 
is best so. Those who have fought as you have for a prin- 
ciple have“nothing more to gain in a war for occupation or 
conquest. Our necessities are grevious, it is true, and there 
is no work for us in the line of our profession; but today as 
upon the first day I took command of you, I stand ready to 
abide your decision in the matter of our destiny. If you say 
we shall march to the headquarters of Juarez, then we shall 
march, although all of you will bear me witness that at Piedras 
Negras I counseled immediate and earnest service in his 
government. You refused then as you will refuse today. 
Why? Because you are all Imperialists at heart just as I 
am, and because, poor simpletons, you imagined that France 
and the United States might come to blows at last. Bah! 
the day for that has gone by. Louis Napoleon slept too long. 
The only foreigner who ever understood our war—who ever 
looked across the ocean with anything of a prophet’s vision 
—who ever said yes when he meant yes and no when he said 
no—was Palmerston, and he was an Abolitionist per se.” 

Here Shelby checked himself suddenly. The old ironical 
fit had taken possession of him—one which always came to 
him on the eve of the battle or the morning of the conflict: 

“T find myself quoting Latin when I do not even under- 
stand Spanish. How many of you know enough Spanish to 
get you a Spanish wife with an acre of bread fruit, twenty- 
five tobacco plants and a handful of corn? We cannot starve, 
boys.” 

The men laughed long and loud. They had been gloomy 
at first and a little resolved, some of them, to take to the 
highway. As poor as the poorest there, Shelby came among 
them with his badinage and his laughter, and in an hour the 
forces of the Expedition were as a happy family again. Plans 
for the future were presented, discussed and abandoned. 
Perhaps there would be no longer any further unity of action. 
A great cohesive power had been suddenly taken away, and 
there was danger of the band breaking up—a band that had 
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been winnowed in the fierce winds of battle, and made to 
act as with one impulse, by the iron influences of discipline 
and disaster. Many came solely for the service they expected 
to take. If they had to dig in the ground, or suffer chances 
in the raising of cotton or corn, they preferred to do it where 
it was not necessary to plow by day and stand guard over the 
mules and oxen at night—to get a bed at the end of the furrows 
instead of a fusilade. 


To do anything, however, or to move in any direction, 
it was necessary first to have a little money. Gov. Reynolds, 
with the same zeal and devotion that had always characterized 
his efforts in behalf of Missourians during the war in his own 
country, sought now to obtain a little favor for the men at 
the hands of Marshal Bazaine. In conjunction with Gen. 
Magruder, he sought an interview with the Marshal, and 
represented to him that at Parras the Expedition had been 
turned from its original course, and forced to march into the 
interior by his own positive orders. This movement neces- 
sarily cut it off from all communication with friends at home, 
and rendered it impossible for those who composed it to 
receive either letters or supplies. Had it been otherwise, 
and had the march to the Pacific been permitted, in conformity 
with the original intention, access to California was easy, and 
the trips of the incoming and outgoing steamers to and from 
Guaymas and Mazatlan regular and reliable. In their view, 
therefore, the Marshal, they thought, should at least take the 
matter under consideration, and act in the premises as one 
soldier should in dealing with another. 


Bazaine was generous to extravagance, as most French 
officers are who hold power in their hands, and whose whole 
lives have been spent in barrack and field. He took from his 
military chest fifty dollars apiece for the men and officers, 
share and share alike, and this amount came to each as a 
rain to a field that the sun is parching. It put into their 
hands in a moment, as it were, the choosing of their own 
destiny. Thereafter every man went the way that suited 
him best. 
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Commodore Maury had, several months before, been 
made Imperial Commissioner of Emigration, and was at work 
upon his duties with the ambition of a sailor and the intel- 
ligence of a savant. All who came in contact with him loved 
the simple, frugal, gentle Christian of the spiritual church and 
the church militant. Some of his family were with him. His 
son was there, Col. Richard H. Maury, and his son’s wife, 
and other Americans who had families, and who were at work 
in his office. These formed a little society of themselves—a 
light as it were in the night of the exiles. The Commodore 
gave the entire energies of his massive mind to the work before 
him. He knew well the exhausted and discontented condi- 
tion of the South, and he believed that a large emigration 
could be secured with but little exertion. He dispatched 
agents to the United States charged with the duty of rep- 
resenting properly the advantages and-resources of the country, 
and of laying before the people the exact condition of Mexican 
affairs. This some of them did in a most satisfactory manner, 
and as a result a great excitement arose. By one mail from 
New York he received over seven hundred letters asking for 
circulars descriptive of the country, and of the way to reach it. 

Maury’s renown had filled the old world as well as the 
new. His ‘Physical Geography of the Sea”’ saw itself adorned 
in the graces of eleven separate languages. It also brought 
him fame, medals, crosses, broad ribbons of appreciation and 
purses well filled with gold, these last being the offerings sea 
captains and shippers made to the genius who laid his hand 
upon the ocean as upon a slate, and traced thereon the routes 
that the winds favored, and the routes that had in ambush 
upon them shipwreck and disaster. His calm, benevolent face, 
set in a framework of iron gray hair, was one which the women 
and the children loved—a picture that had over it the aureole 
of a saint. No gentler man ever broke bread at the table of 
a court. Much of the crispness and the sparkle of the salt 
water ran through his conversation. He was epigrammatic 
to a degree only attained on board a man-of-war. His mind 
had the logic of instinct. He divined while other men delved. 
Always a student, the brilliance of his imagination required 
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at his hands the most constant curbing. Who that has read 
that book of all sea books has forgotten his reference to the 
gulf stream when he says ‘‘There is a river in the midst of the 
ocean.”’ Destiny gave him a long life that he might combat 
against the treachery of the sea. When he died he was a 
conqueror. 


Gen. Magruder was the imperial Commissioner of the 
Land Office, and he, too, had gathered his family around him, 
and taken into his service other Americans weary of degrada- 
tion at home, and exiles in a land that might today have been 
Maximilian’s. Magruder had once before entered Mexico 
as a conqueror. All its ways and its moods were known to 
him, and often in the sunshiny weather, when the blue air 
blessed the glad earth with its blessings of freshness and 
fragrance, those who were dreaming of the past followed him 
hour after hour about Chepultepec, and over the broken way 
of Cerro Gordo, and in amid the ruins of Molino del Rey, and 
there where the Belen gate stood yet in ghastly and scattered 
fragments, and yonder in its pedregral and under the shadow 
of Huasco, about the crest of Churubusco, green now in the 
garments of summer, and asleep so peacefully in the arms of 
the sunset that the younger loiterers think the old man 
strange when he tells of the storm and the massacre, the 
wounded that were bayoneted and the dead that were butch- 
ered after all life had fled. There are no spectres there, and 
no graves among the ruins, and no splotches as of blood upon 
the velvet leaves. Yes, surely the old man wanders, for but 
yesterday, it seems to them, the battle was fought. 


Soldiers never repine. Destiny with them has a name 
which is called April. One day it is gracious in sunshiny 
things, and the next ruinous with rainstorms and cloudy 
weather. As it comes they take it, laughing always and at 
peace with the world and the things of the world. Some 
faces lengthened, it may be, and some hopes fell in the hey-day 
and the morning of their life, when Shelby told briefly the 
story of the interview, but beyond the expressions of a cer- 
tain vague regret, no man went. Another separation was 
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near at hand, one which, for the most of them there, would be 
the last and irrevocable. 

In the vicinity of Cordova there was a large extent of 
uncultivated land which had once belonged to the Church, 
and which had been rudely and unscrupulously confiscated by 
Juarez. When Maximilian came into possession of the govern- 
ment, it was confidently believed that he would restore to 
the church its revenues and territory, and more especially 
that portion of the ecclesiastical domain so eminently valuable 
as that about Cordova. It embraced, probably, some half a 
million acres of cotton and sugar and coffee land, well-watered, 
and lying directly upon the great national road from Vera 
Cruz to the capital, and upon the Mexican Imperial Rail- 
way, then finished, to Paso del Macho, twenty-five miles 
southward from Cordova. 

Maximilian, however, confirmed the decree of confisca- 
tion issued by Juarez, and set all this land apart for the benefit 
of American emigrants who, as actual settlers, desired to 
locate upon it and begin at once the work of cultivation. 
Men having families received six hundred and forty acres of 
land, at the stipulated price of one dollar and a quarter per 
acre, and men without families three hundred and twenty 
acres at the same price. Commissioner Maury, remembering 
his schooling and the- experience of his Washington days 
when he ruled the National Observatory so much to the glory 
of his country and the honor of science, adopted the American 
plan of division, and thereby secured the establishment of a 
system that was as familiar to the new comers as it was 
satisfactory. 

Many settlers arrived and went at once to the colony, 
which, in honor of the most perfect woman of the Nineteenth 
Century, was named Carlota. A village sprung up almost 
ina night. The men were happy and sung at their toil. 
Birds of beautiful plumage flew near and nearer to them while 
they plowed, and in the heat of the afternoons they reposed 
for comfort under orange trees that were white with bloom 
and golden with fruit at the same time. So impatient is 
life in that tropical land that there is no death. Before it is 
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night over the eyes the sun again has peopled all the groves 
with melody and perfume. The village had begun to put 
on the garments of a town. Emigration increased. The 
fame of Carlota went abroad, and what had before appeared 
only a thin stream of settlers, now took the form of an inunda- 
tion. 

Shelby told his men all he knew about Carlota, and 
advised them briefly to preempt the legal quantity of land 
and give up at once any further idea of service in the ranks of 
Maximilian’s army. Many accepted his advice and entered 
at once and heartily upon the duties of this new life. Others, 
unwilling to remain in the Empire as colonists, received per- 
mission from Bazaine to march to the Pacific. On the long 
and dangerous road some died, some were killed, and some 
took shipping for California, for China, for Japan, and for the 
Sandwich Islands. A few, hearing wonderful stories of the 
treasures Kidd, the pirate, had buried on an island in the 
Pacific Ocean, got aboard a schooner at Mazatlan and sailed 
away in quest of gold. Those that survived the adventure 
returned starving and for bread joined the Imperial army in 
Sonora. Perhaps fifty took service in the Third Zouaves. A 
singular incident determined the regiment of their choice. 
After authority had been received from the Marshal for the 
enlistment, a dozen or more strolled into the Almeda where of 
evenings the bands played and the soldiers of all arms prom- 
enaded. In each corps a certain standard of height had to be 
complied with. The grenadiers had need to be six feet, the 
artillerymen six feet and an inch, the cuirassiers six feet, and 
the hussars six feet. Not all being of the same stature, and 
not wishing to be separated, the choice of the Americans was 
reduced to the infantry regiments. It is further obligatory 
in the French service, that when soldiers are on duty, the 
private in addressing an officer shall remove his cap and 
remain with it in his hand until the conversation is finished. 


This was a species of discipline the Americans had never’ 


learned, and they stood watching the various groups as they 
passed to and fro, complying scrupulously with the regula- 
tions of the service. At last a squad of Zouaves sauntered 
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nonchalantly by—great bearded, medalled fellows, bronzed 
by African suns and swarthy of brow and cheek as any Arab 
of the desert. The picturesque uniform 2ttracted all eyes. 
It was war dramatized—it was campaigning expressed in 
poetry. An officer called to one of the Zouaves, and he went 
forward saluting. This was done by bringing the right hand 
up against the turban, with the palm extended in token of 
respect, but the turban itself was not removed. The sub- 
ordinate did not uncover to his superior, and therefore would 
the Americans put on turbans, and make Zouaves of them- 
selves. Capt. Pierron, more of an American than a French- 
man, supervised the metamorphosis, and when the {toilette 
was complete even Shelby himself, with his accurate cavalry 
eyes, scarcely recognized his old Confederates of the four 
years’ war. At daylight the next morning they were march- 
ing away to Monterey at the double quick. 

Gen. Sterling Price, of Missouri, with . remnant of his 
body guard and a few personal friends, built himself a bam- 
boo house in the town of Carlota, and couimenced in good 
earnest the life of a farmer. Emigration was active now both 
from Texas overland and by water from the gulf. Gen. 
Slaughter and Capt. Price established a large saw mill at 
Orizava. Gen. Bee engaged extensively in the raising of 
cotton, as, also, did Captains Cundiff and Hodge. Gen. 
Hindman, having mastered the Spanish language in the short 
space of three months, commenced the practice of law in 
Cordova. Gen. Stevens, the chief engineer of Gen. Lee’s 
staff, was made chief engineer of the Mexican Imperial Rail- 
way. Gov. Reynolds was appointed superintendent of two 
short line railroads running out from the city. Gen. Shelby 
and Maj. McMurty, with headquarters at Cordova, became 
large freight contractors, and established a line of wagons 
from Paso del Macho to the capital. Ex-Gov. Allen, of 
Louisiana, assisted by the Emperor, founded the Mexican 
Times, a paper printed in English, and devoted to the in- 
terests of colonization. Generals Lyon, of Kentucky, and 
McCausland, of Virginia, were appointed government sur- 
veyors. Gen. Watkins was taken into the diplomatic service, 
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and sent to Washington on a special mission. Everywhere 
the Americans were honored and promoted, but the army, to 
any considerable number of them, was as a sealed book. 
Where they could have done the most good they were for- 
bidden to enter. 

To the superficial observer the condition of affairs in 
Mexico in the latter part of the year 1865 seemed most 
favorable, indeed, to the ultimate and successful establish- 
ment of the empire. The French troops occupied the entire 
country. M. Langlais, one of Napoleon’s most favored 
ministers, had charge of the finances. Under his experienced 
hands order was rapidly lifting itself above the waves of chaos. 
The church party, always jealous and suspicious, still yielded 
a kind of sullen and ungracious allegiance. Maximilian was a 
devout Catholic, and his Empress was a devotee in all spiritual 
matters, but theirs was the enlightened Catholicism of Europe, 
which preferred to march with events and to develop instead 
of attempting to thwart and retard the inevitable advance 
of destiny. They desired to throw off the superstition of a 
century of ignorance and degradation, and let a flood of light 
pour itself over the nation. An impoverished people had not 
only mortgaged their lands to the clergy but their labor as 
well. The revenues were divided equally between the Bishops 
and the commandantes of the districts. Among the Indians 
the influence of the monks was supreme. In their hands at 
any hour was peace or war. They began by asserting their 
right to control the Emperor, they ended in undisguised and 
open revolt. Desiring above all things the confidence and 
support of the church, Maximilian found himself suddenly in 
an unfortunate and embarrassing position. He was between 
two fires as it were, either of which was most formidable, and 
in avoiding the one he only made the accuracy of the other 
all the more deadly. Without the revenue derived from the 
sequestrated lands the church had owned in enormous quanti- 
ties, he could not for a month have paid the expenses of his 
government. Had he believed a restoration advisable he 
would have found it simply impossible. The Arch-Bishop was 
inexorable. Excommunication was threatened. For weeks 
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and weeks there were conferences and attempted compromises. 
Bazaine, never very punctual in his religious duties, and over 
apt to cut knots that he could not untie, had always the same 
ultimatum. 

“Our necessities are great,’’ he would say, ‘‘and we must 
have money. You do not cultivate your lands, and will not 
sell them, you are opposed to railroads, to emigration, to 
public improvements, to education, to a new life of any kind, 
form or fashion, and we must advance somehow and build up 
as we go. Nota foot shall be returned while a French soldier 
can shoot a chassapot.” 

The blunt logic of the soldier bruised while it wounded. | 
Maximilian, more conservative, tried entreaties and expos- 
tulations, but with the same effect. A breach had been opened 
up which was to increase in width and destruction until the 
whole fabric fell in ruins. When in his direst extremity, the 
Emperor was abandoned by the party which of all others had 
the most to lose and expiate by his overthrow. 
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PIONEER LIFE IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


BY WILEY BRITTON 
SEVENTH ARTICLE 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


PREPARING FOR ACTIVE SERVICE. 


On our arrival at Fort Scott we found some military 
activity, the leading Union men having recently heard of the 
great preparations the secessionists of Missouri were making 
for a great battle with the Federal forces at Springfield under 
General Lyon. Captain W. C. Ransom who had been 
Receiver of the United States Land Office at Fort Scott, had 
just received authority from General Lyon to raise a regiment 
of Kansas Volunteers, and had already recruited part of a 
company of infantry and had them in camp instructing them. 
About the same time Captain H. S. Greeno and Captain 
Lewis R. Jewell had recruited parts of two mounted companies 
who made their headquarters at Fort Scott, which had been 
abandoned as a Regular Army Post, but which had been 
provided with officers’ quarters and quarters for two com- 
panies of soldiers. There were several men around town 
who had been discharged from the Regular Army after having 
served terms of five years or more, and there were a few men 
who had seen service in the Mexican War, who were looked 
upon by the raw recruit as men of distinction. 

When the recruiting commenced and news of the dis- 
aster of Bull Run came in, increasing the excitement, the dis- 
charged soldiers around town organized a fife and drum 
corps which played stirring patriotic airs several times a day 
in front of the recruiting headquarters, drawing crowds of all 
classes of men. After father and brother and I had been 
there a few days, we canvassed the matter as well as we 
could, and my brother and I decided to enlist, he going into 
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the cavalry and I into the infantry company. The war feel- 
ing was running high, and almost every day we saw Union 
men coming in from the western counties of Missouri, and 
they told us how they had been obliged to travel by night to 
keep from falling into the hands of secessionists. 


These refugees from their homes soon became acquainted 
and recounted to each other their troubles and persecutions, 
and of their hopes and fears for the Union cause, for which 
they were making such great sacrifices. They had for some 
time been cut off from all information as to what the Govern- 
ment was doing in the other seceding States, and even in 
other parts of Missouri, and knowing that the secessionists 
had completely over-run Southwest Missouri, they some- 
times took a gloomy view of the situation. They were unable 
to see, and even men more favorably situated were unable 
to see why the Government was so backward in getting its 
forces organized to strike a blow at secession, a blow more 
effective than any they had heard of. 


The task of organizing, arming, equipping and fitting out 
armies for active operations covering a front of upwards of a 
thousand miles, was greater than had been anticipated in 
the first movements against the armies of secession. Most 
of the young men, single or married, who were obliged to 
leave their homes and come to Kansas, on account of the 
danger and persecution from the secessionists, enlisted in 
companies of the Sixth Kansas Volunteers, then being re- 
cruited and organized at Fort Scott. On entering the service 
there was a prospect that detachments of mounted troops 
might be able in a short time to visit the localities where 
some of the men lived and bring out their families to Kansas. 
This was occasionally done by scouting detachments going 
fifty to sixty miles into Missouri; but at that time the mounted 
force at Fort Scott was not strong enough to spare more than 
a company for that kind of service. We heard nearly every 
day from Union men coming into Fort Scott, of detachments 
of secessionists passing down the western border counties of 
Missouri, to join the Southern forces then concentrating in 
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Newton and McDonald counties and preparing for the advance 
on the Federal forces at Springfield. 

There was considerable anxiety at Fort Scott in regard 
to the possibility of some of the secession detachments making 
a raid through eastern Kansas, on their march south, so that 
ali of our available mounted men were needed for scouting 
purposes in Missouri, in ascertaining the movements of the 
enemy. 

During the territorial troubles, and on up to the war, 
Fort Scott had been the headquarters of the pro-slavery 
leaders in Kansas; some of the prominent families living there 
had expressed themselves as strong Southern sympathizers, 
and were believed by some of our people to be in secret com- 
munication with the secessionists of Missouri, and advising 
them of our movements. 

The place had not yet become an important supply depot 
for fitting out and equipping the troops, and if we had been 
driven out by the enemy, its capture would have been only 
temporary, for we could have been immediately reinforced 
by regiments being organized in the counties north of us. 

Nearly all the young men enlisting at Fort Scott in the 
summer of 1861 were certainly green in regard to military 
matters. They were, however, intensely patriotic and eager 
to learn, and when we took off our citizen’s clothing and put 
on our new blue uniforms, one did not look much greener than 
another, for all were greatly improved in personal appearance. 

After the men were sworn in there was very little delay in 
furnishing them uniforms and arms, such arms as the Govern- 
ment was then issuing to the troops in our department; but 
very inferior to the arms later supplied to the army. The 
raising of upwards of three hundred thousand troops in three 
or four months had put the severest strain upon the Govern- 
ment to supply them with arms, ammunition and equipments 
for active field service. Its agents in Europe purchased 
great quantities of small arms from the nations of Continental 
Europe who were adopting new and improved models for 
their armies, and in this emergency of ours, were able to sell 
to our Government at big prices, their worthless old guns, 
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carbines and pistols, which were only fit to be broken up and 
sent to the scrap heap. 

We had issued to us some of the worthless guns and 
carbines of foreign make, and we also had some Sharp’s Car- 
bines, then perhaps the best cavalry arm in use, for our 
mounted companies, through the influence of General Lane, 
then United States Senator from Kansas, and a warm sup- 
porter of President Lincoln. General Lane and other Kansas 
men knew the worth of Sharp's carbines since the early days of 
territorial troubles, when Henry Ward Beecher, the great 
Brooklyn preacher and friend of the Free State cause, sug- 
gested the sending to the Free State men of Kansas, Sharp’s 
Rifles as well as Bibles, as being most effective in determin- 
ing the result of the political issue there. Sharp’s Rifles having 
been associated with the weapons of the Free State men in 
the Kansas troubles, perhaps made it easier to get our requisi- 
tions for them filled than requisitions from other quarters. 
In scouting and skirmishing this rifle or carbine, gave our 
mounted troops an advantage over the secessionists, for with 
raised sights, with which it was provided, it could be used 
effectively half a mile, whereas the Southern troops did not 
have a cavalry arm that could be effectively used for more 
than two or three hundred yards against an enemy. 

Very soon after the company officers were elected, the 
men were required to pass several hours a day in drilling, the 
manual of arms, the school of the soldier and target practice. 
In every camp there was an officer, non-commissioned officer 
or soldier, who had had experience in the military service in 
the Mexican war, Regular Army, or foreign military service, 
and who was able to put us through the manual of arms, the 
step and the different movements up to company drill. 

Directly after enlistment I secured a copy of General 
Scott’s Tactics with the intention of studying it carefully, 
but soon found it was not used; that Hardee’s Infantry Tac- 
tics, a small volume, was then being used by officers of the 
army, and the captain of every company immediately pro- 
vided himself with a copy, notwithstanding the fact that 
Hardee had become a distinguished officer of the Southern 
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army, and was then organizing the Confederate forces in 
northeastern Arkansas to invade southeastern Missouri. 
The captain and his lieutenants studied the book until either 
of them could handle the company on drill, and if necessary 
in action, and as we might be attacked at any moment, the 
officers of the company lost no time in instructing themselves 
as to their duties, and the duties of the men under their 
command. 

The captain and orderly sergeant of the company trans- 
acted practically all its business, and as they were kept a 
good deal of the time busy with the drills, the making details 
for camp guard and camp duties and the calling of the roll 
night and morning, a company clerk was detailed to attend 
to the clerical business, as making our requisitions for com- 
missary and quartermaster supplies and keeping the property 
accounts of the company. At that time there were not many 
young men among us who had had a training to fit them for 
that kind of work, or any other clerical work, for the public 
school had not yet become very effective in our part of the 
west. The captain of our company had heard that I had 
taught a school and had seen some of my writing and thought 
that I could make out the necessary requisitions for supplies 
and keep the company property accounts, and detailed me for 
the purpose. 

This excused me from guard duties and camp duties, 
but not from the drills. The captain was very soon furnished 
with a copy of the Army Regulations and I carefully studied 
all the forms. When we did not have printed blank forms of 
requisitions, I ruled the blank form from the form in the 
Army Regulations. My knowledge of the forms in the Army 
Regulations soon brought me into notice, so that after a while 
when the regiment was reorganized, I was promoted to 
Regimental Commissary Sergeant. 


BATTLE OF WILSON’S CREEK. 
A few days after the 10th of August in the midst of our 
recruiting and drill and noise of the fife and drum, news came 
to us of the Battle of Wilson’s Creek near Springfield, the 
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death of General Lyon, commander of the Union forces, and 
of the retreat of our army towards Rolla and St. Louis. 

Wilson’s Creek was only one hundred miles distant, and 
now that Generals Price and McCulloch had been successful 
in a great battle in forcing the retreat of the Federal army, 
it was currently reported and believed that they would turn 
their attention to an invasion of Kansas, which they knew 
was almost defenceless. The retreat of the Union army from 
Wilson’s Creek had the moral effect of a great victory for the 
Southern forces and their leaders so proclaimed it. Now 
that the Southern armies had been brilliantly successful in the 
battles of Bull Run and Wilson’s Creek, the leaders of seces- 
sion seemed encouraged to believe that they would carry 
everything before them in all future operations. Hundreds 
of Union families in the southern and southwestern counties 
of the State, had moved to Springfield for the protection of 
the Union army while the Southern hosts were concentrating 
in Southwest Missouri, and when the army retreated these 
families went along with it to Rolla. They had hurriedly 
left their homes with a wagon load each of household goods 
and effects, hoping that the Union army would be successful 
in the impending struggle, and that they would then be able 
to return to their homes. Nearly all these families therefore 
were unprepared to accompany the army in its retreat of 125 
miles to Rolla. Many of the heads of these families, hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers, were in the volunteer regiments, 
or in the Union Home Guards, and assisted them on the march 
and after they arrived at Rolla. In heat and dust and mud 
they struggled along, suffering many hardships before reach- 
ing their destination where the army came to a permanent 
halt where supplies could be shipped to it by railroad. 

The families generally had ox-teams; each wagon was 
loaded to its full capacity with clothing and household effects, 
and the teams strung out on the road in the rear of the army, 
made an impression on the minds of those who saw them, 
never to be forgotten. A majority of the people in the 
counties of Southern Missouri and around Springfield, was 
strongly attached to the Union cause, and after the battle of 
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Wilson’s Creek, many of the Home Guard organizations of 
those counties, disbanded and the men returned home to look 
after their families, and while the country was occupied by 
the Southern forces, kept out of the way of them as well as 
they could by concealing themselves in the hills and moun- 
tains of that region. 

These disbanded Home Guards of the same neighborhoods 
kept in touch with each other after the army retreated, and 
frequently assisted each other in times of danger by timely 
warning, when threatened by detachments of mounted seces- 
sionists. 

There were some secessionists in every neighborhood, 
and after the Union army was obliged to retreat from Spring- 
field, they were so elated over the victory that they were 
ready to inform on their Union neighbors on every occasion. 
The readiness of neighbors to inform on each other, to point 
out each other to their enemies, led to much bitterness and 
strife, and sometimes to the most tragical consequences, to 
retaliation. 


THREATENED INVASION OF KANSAS. 


In less than a week after the battle of Wilson’s Creek, 
General Price commenced preparations to march with his 
army of Missouri troops to the Missouri River via eastern 
Kansas, and endeavored to persuade General McCulloch to 
accompany him with his corps of Arkansas-Louisiana troops, 
which moved forward and encamped around Springfield after 
the retreat of the Federal army. There was, however, some 
feeling developed between the leaders of the Southern forces 
on account of rank, and as to who should command the com- 
bined forces, and also as to which General’s forces had borne 
the most honorable part in the recent battle, so that General 
McCulloch declined to march further north with his army, 
and soon withdrew to northwest Arkansas where part of his 
Arkansas troops were mustered out on expiration of their 
terms of service. 

General McCulloch’s forces were well armed and equipped 
from the United States Arsenals in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
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and he characterized Price’s army as an undisciplined mob; 
yet the official reports of casualties in the recent battle, showed 
that this mob had borne the brunt of the battle. 


Through Union men who were coming into Fort Scott 
from Southwest Missouri every day or so as refugees, we heard 
of General Price’s plans to march with his Missouri army 
through Kansas to the Missouri river, and towards the latter 
part of August we looked for his advance to meet our scouting 
detachments almost any day. At that time Fort Scott was 
the most southern point in Kansas where any Union troops 
were stationed, and we felt certain that in a short time we 
should have to meet the victorious Southern forces from 
Wilson’s Creek, or retire north until we met reinforcements, 
which would consist of new regiments then organizing north 
of us. The leading men of Kansas felt that General Price 
with the prestige of his success at Wilson’s Creek, would 
endeavocr to overrun the eastern counties of the new State in 
his march north, and in order to oppose him as much as 
possible, General James H. Lane hastened from Lawrence to 
Mound City and Fort Scott for the purpose cf organizing all 
of the available forces in the State and concentrating them at 
Fort Scott at once. 

There had been much bitterness of feeling for several 
years between the Free State men of Kansas and the pro- 
slavery men of Western Missouri on account of the lawless 
conduct of partisans of both sides of the line, growing out of 
the Free State troubles prior to the war, and we believed that 
the secessionists would seize the first opportunity to even up 
on old scores. In Kansas the season had been unusually 
favorable to the farmer; the wheat, oat and hay crops had 
been harvested, and the corn crop was maturing with the 
promise of an abundant yield, so that there was sufficient 
incentive for Gen. Price to march his army through Kansas 
and live off his enemy en route to Kansas City and the 
Missouri River. 

Colonel W. R. Judson of our regiment, the commanding 
officer at Fort Scott, kept out detachments of cavalry as far 
in the direction of Springfield as practicable, to observe and 
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ascertain and report any movements of the Southern forces 
in our direction to enable us to inake as much preparation as 
possible for defence. One afternoon several citizens came in 
from Missouri a good deal excited and reported that they had 
seen a large body of men a mile or so distant on a ridge in the 
prairie and felt certain that they were the enemy advancing to 
attackus. This reported advance of the enemy spread quickly 
through the camp; the prospect of an immediate fight made 
many cheeks pale; the long roll was at once beat on the snare 
drum, and all the soldiers at the post called out under arms. 
In a short time several other men came into town on the 
same road and reported that they had seen no enemy, or signs 
of an enemy, but had seen a herd of cattle grazing on the 
prairie in the locality where the enemy were supposed to have 
been seen by the first men who had come in and reported. 

The reported advance of the enemy was a false alarm; 
the excitement in camp soon subsided, and the men were 
directed to return to their quarters, unbelt and take off their 
cartridge boxes and lay aside their arms and ammunition, 
to be ready for use at a moment’s notice. The incident served 
to impress upon the officers of the Post the importance 
of observing great vigilance to guard against a surprise attack 
by day or by night. 

Towards the latter part of August General Lane had the 
effective men of the Third, Fourth and Fifth regiments Kan- 
sas Volunteers, which had been in camps at different points 
from Wyandotte to Mound City, on the march to reinforce 
the Sixth Kansas at Fort Scott, to meet the threatened in- 
vasion of the Southern forces under General Price. General 
Lane probably had 2,500 men in all who had been recruited 
within the last two months, none of whom had seen service 
except some of the mounted companies which the commanding 
officer had been sending out on scouting service into Mis- 
souri. 

ACTION AT DRYWOOD. 

In the newspapers there were stirring reports of military 
operations all over the country; but with few successes set 
down to the credit of the Union cause, and very little aggres- 
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siveness shown by our military leaders, particularly in the 
Department of Missouri. General Lane had hardly com- 
pleted the concentration of his troops at Fort Scott when the 
advance of General Price from Springfield was reported by 
our scouts to be within a day’s march of our position. Indeed 
he had thrown forward a company of mounted men under 
Captain Reck Johnson who came in sight of town close on the 
heels of the Union scouts and drove off a herd of eighty head 
of Government mules grazing on the prairie one and a half 
miles east of the Post. Part of the herders were captured and 
part escaped and galloped into town and reported what had 
happened, and the long roll. was again sounded, calling the 
soldiers out under arms, for it was believed that the main 
column of the enemy was near at hand, and that we should 
certainly have a fight. 


It was a bright Sunday afternoon about 4 o'clock, 
September last, and it was so quiet about the Post that no 
one dreamed the foe was so near at hand and would find us 
napping and drive off our stock in sight of the troops. We 
were only four miles from the State line, and we felt certain 
that when the enemy marched from Springfield, that they 
would advance upon us from the southeast or east, so that it 
was a stupid policy of our commanding officer that allowed our 
stock to graze between us and the enemy, when there was just 
as good grazing west of us. 

This bold movement of the enemy thoroughly aroused 
our officers to vigilance and to prepare to meet an attack that 
night or early the next morning, for information from citizens 
who had talked with some of Captain Johnson’s men, was to 
the effect that General Price’s main army with infantry and 
artillery was coming up and would be in position to attack the 
next day. That night heavy pickets were sent out a mile or 
so on all the roads south, east and north, leading into town, 
for we looked for the enemy to make an effort to surprise us 
before morning, and determined to be in readiness to receive 
them. 

Later in the day information was brought in by our scouts 
that General Rains’ Division of Price’s army, about six 
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thousand strong, would encamp that night on Drywood 
Creek, twelve miles southeast of Fort Scott, and await the 
arrival of the other divisions before making an attack. We 
had no artillery and our officers highest in command knew 
that we were not prepared to meet 2 very determined assault 
by a superior force of victorious troops well supplied with 
artillery. 

While we had no exact information in regard to General 
Price’s plans, we knew that it would be an easy matter for 
a large force encamped on Drywood to make a night march 
and attack us before morning. Colonel William Weir of the 
Fourth Kansas infantry had arrived with the available men of 
his regiment from Wyandotte, and General Lane who was 
also present, sent couriers to commanding officers of the 
Third and Fifth regiments, to hurry forward with their men, 
as an attack might be made at any moment. By nine o'clock 
the next morning General Lane’s mounted troops arrived 
from the counties north of Fort Scott, and he immediately 
sent them with the mounted companie: of the Sixth Kansas 
out on the Springfield road to find a: . ». -onnoiter the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and if possible a... cain his intentions. 
Citizens coming into the post from different points in Vernon 
county, brought exciting reports of the movements of the 
Southern forces, indicating that they certainly would advance 
and attack us that day. All the infantry were called out and 
given ammunition and stood in line and put through man- 
euvers, expecting every moment to be ordered forward to 
support the cavalry. We heard in the afternoon that our 
cavalry were engaged with the enemy, and just before sunset 
received orders to march out to their support. We had just 
got out of town when we saw the head of the column of 
cavalry upon the heights east of the post returning from the 
battle-field, where nearly all the men for the first time faced 
the enemy in large numbers. When they were passing us 
going in we saw several wounded who had their heads and 
arms bandaged, and we also saw that there were several 
wounded men in the ambulances with the column. We con- 
tinued our march east on the road on which the cavalry were 
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returning, supposing that they were closely pursued by the 
enemy from what we could hear. 


General Lane marched us ®ut on the high ridge in the 
prairie a mile and a half east of town and formed us into a 
hollow square as if expecting a charge of the enemy every 
moment. 


We had hardly formed in line when it became intensely 
dark, for a heavy thunder storm was gathering in the north- 
west which threatened to break upon us in a short time. We 
stood in line formed in a square probably an hour expecting 
every moment to hear the rifle fire of the enemy; but instead 
we heard the distant roar of the thunder. We did not know 
what information Gen. Lane had in regard to the movements 
of the enemy; but finding that they did not advance to attack 
us, he counter-marched us back to the post with orders to 
abandon the place at once and retire to the Osage River 
fifteen miles north. We had marched out and counter 
marched, and in the general excitement had no opportunity 
to get our suppers, and to add to our discomfort just as we 
got back to our quarters, the storm broke upon us. It was 
after ten o’clock that night when we left the post, and the 
deluging rain, the vivid flashes of lightning, and the loud 
peals of thunder, were calculated to impress the young soldier 
that the very elements were at war, and that we were very 
insignificant in the face of such natural phenomena. 


The suddenness in the change of General Lane’s determin- 
ation not to fight, but retreat, made the impression on his 
command that the enemy were right at hand. In the general 
excitement we had quite a task in packing our knapsacks and 
in filling our haversacks with hardtack and bacon, for we were 
obliged to grope around in the darkness. The march from 
Fort Scott to the Osage that night through rain and mud 
probably made a lasting impression on the infantry soldiers 
who participated in it, for the hardships endured were equal 
to any in subsequent service in the war. When we marched 
out nearly all the cavalry were left behind to guard the town 
and public property, with orders to retire on the approach of 
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the enemy who it was believed would be in position to make 
an attack by daylight. 

On account of the torrential rain, which made the roads 
almost impassable for the artillery and baggage trains, the 
enemy did not advance beyond Drywood Creek where a 
brisk skirmish had taken place that day without particular 
advantage to either side. General Lane fully expected the 
enemy to advance and attack him, for on the arrival of his 
troops at the Osage he ordered heavy details made from every 
company to work on the rifle pits half a mile south of the 
river, and on the construction of a fortified camp on the north 
bank, which he called Fort Lincoln in honor of the President. 
A small creek with steep banks, half a mile south of our forti- 
fied position, emptied into the Osage a short distance below 
our camp, and with the rifle pits which we made on the north 
bank of it, would have been of some advantage to us in 2 
direct attack. 

Our position, however, could have been easily turned 
by the enemy crossing the Osage above or below us, had he 
contemplated such a movement, and had we been stupid 
enough to allow him to complete it. Some of our men who 
had been captured by the secessionists and who had escaped 
and returned, and several Union citizens who had mingled 
freely with Price’s men, and who afterwards came into our 
camp, reported that it was current talk among the secessionists 
that it was his intention to take Fort Scott, but that the night’s 
rain had raised the streams, Big Drywood, Marmaton River 
and the Osage, so that they would have been too deep to 
ford by his infantry; besides it would have been impossible 
to have crossed over them with his artillery, ammunition and 
baggage trains, the entrances and exits to the fords being 
down and up steep banks. We kept our cavalry watching 
the movements of the enemy, and in a few days we ascertained 
that Price’s army was as much inconvenienced by the rain 
and mud as we were, and was obliged to lay in camp on the 
east side of Big Drywood two days, waiting for the waters of 
the streams to :+ cede, and the roads to dry up so as to be ina 
passable condition. It was also ascertained from Union men 
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who had been taken and held a day or so by the Southern 
forces, and who had escaped or were released, and came into 
our lines, that Price had given up his intention of invading 
Kansas, but would resume his march at once north to Lexing- 
ton on the Missouri River. 


With his cavalry General Lane endeavored to keep in 
touch with Price’s army after moving north from Drywood, 
and rarely a day passed without escaping prisoners coming 
into our camp and advising us of the movements of the enemy. 
Finding that the Southern army was moving north, General 
Lane ordered the Sixth Kansas to return and occupy Fort 
Scott, and took the balance of his command at Fort Lincoln 
and moved north through the western counties of Missouri, 
keeping between he Southern forces and Kansas. He did 
not have any important action with the enemy, but the move- 
ment of his command probably had the effect of preventing 
raiding detachments of the enemy from entering Kansas 
and committing depredations on the citizens. His useful 
service in defending Kansas from invasion, was marred by 
his burning Osceola, the county seat of St. Clair county, 
which he permitted after entering the town with only slight 
opposition, the main part of the Southern forces having 
passed through on the march to Lexington. There was no 
military necessity for the act; the place had been only tem- 
porarily occupied by the secessionists; and Union men re- 
gretted that such conduct should be chargeable to our side, 
for it would naturally lead to retaliation, which it did. There 
were probably as many Union men in the couaty as seces- 
sionists, and it was not claimed by General Lane that the 
place was of any strategic importance; but it was a place of 
some commercial importance, as it was the head of naviga- 
tion on the Osage River. The General was more of a politi- 
cian than a military man, and he did not calculate the effect 
his conduct might have in the future operations of the war; 
he did not seem to realize that some of the towns of Kansas, 
might, in retaliation, soon feel the heavy hand of the war laid 
upon them. 
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General Price’s objective was Lexington and he deter- 
mined to allow nothing to stand in his way or change his 
purpose of occupying that place at the earliest practicable 
moment. He hoped to capture or disperse the Federal forces 
at Warrensburg under Colonels Peabody and Grover, and 
then to push on to Lexington and capture that place before 
the Federal commander could concentrate a force strong 
enough to effectively oppose him. We heard with profound 
regret of the seige and fall of Lexington; of the extraordinary 
and inexcusable mismanagement of the campaign by our 
commanding Generals, Fremont and Pope in their failure to 
grasp the situation and send reinforcements to Colonel 
Mulligan before he was obliged to surrender to a vastly 
superior force of the enemy. There was no good reason why 
fifteen thousand men should not have reached Mulligan 
several days before the surrender, for these troops were within 
two or three days march of Lexington, and only required the 
orders of energetic commanders to move them to the relief 
of their besieged comrades. 

General Fremont’s dilatory tactics, which permitted the 
disaster, displeased President Lincoln, and he telegraphed 
Fremont that he expected him to make movements at once 
that would be productive of results. With Pope’s army in 
the neighborhood of Chillicothe, Fremont had an army 
around Jefferson City and Sedalia, of about forty thousand 
men, and that he should allow Price with perhaps less than 
one-third of this force to march north from Springfield nearly 
two hundred miles unopposed, seemed almos: incredible to 
a man of any military sense. 

The serious and frequent blunders of the Federal com- 
mander, filled the Union men throughout the State with dis- 
couragement and despondency, and brought upon them and 
their families great sufferings and hardships. Finally Gen- 
eral Fremont left St. Louis and went to the front and took 
command in person of his army, and with very little delay, 
had his five divisions in motion, and as the movement from 
Sedalia threatened to cut off General Price’s retreat from 
Lexington, he hastily abandoned the place and took up the 
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march south, taking with him however, the arms, ammuni- 
tion and other spoils captured from Mulligan. 


After a few days he marched leisurely, for he saw that 
Fremont was not making very strenuous efforts to intercept 
him or press him very closely on either flank. It was pain- 
ful to realize how poorly handled was our finely equipped 
army in the face of the splendid opportunity for it to do some- 
thing that would entitle it to the lasting gratitude of the 
Union men of the State and of the country. 


General Fremont moved forward with the greatest cau- 
tion and with a front of nearly forty miles as if he expected 
at any moment to meet the enemy in great force, whereas he 
should have known that Price was sixty miles in his front 
retreating southwest towards Neosho. These elaborate 
movements of the Federal commander were kept up to a 
point ten miles southwest of Springfield, to the recent battle- 
field of Wilson’s Creek, where the gallant General Lyon fell, 
withou! the enemy disputing the Federal advance by any 
gener! action. 


Fremont’s Body Guard, however, under Majors Zagoni 
and White, dashed into Springfield and attacked a Southern 
force of a thousand to fifteen hundred men, which had been 
left there and drove it out after sustaining a loss of twenty 
killed, and after inflicting perhaps an equal loss on the enemy. 
A great deal was printed in the newspapers about Zagoni’s 
charge; but it did not accomplish anything of permanent 
value to the Union cause, for the reason that it was made 
~rithout military judgment as to the results to be achieved. 
When General Fremont’s different divisions arrived at Spring- 
field and vicinity, an order came from the War Department 
relieving him and placing General David Hunter in command 
of the troops, with instructions to retire the army to Sedalia 
and Rolla, except General Lane’s Brigade which was to return 
to Kansas to guard the border from enemy incursions. After 
General Fremont’s elaborate movements had forced the 
Southern forces out of the State, to relive him and retire the 
army 125 to 150 miles, seemed to the friends of the Govern- 
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ment the very climax of blunders on our side, and added 
cruel sufferings to the Unionists in all the territory yielded up. 

A good many Union men who had been obliged to leave 
their families in Southern and Southwest Missouri and go to 
Rolla when the army retreated to that point after the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, returned to Springfield with General Fre- 
mont, only to be disappointed in joining their families, or in 
leaving them again after a short visit. They could not under- 
stand the policy of the Government in bringing a great army 
out there and then ordering a retreat of 150 miles without 
fighting a battle, a retreat too, which meant the loss of prestige 
when the time came for another advance to recover the lost 
territory. 

The people had raised good crops in that section, and the 
army could easily have maintained itself at Springfield and in 
Southwest Missouri, and it could have controlled the extensive 
lead mines at Granby in Newton county, which were then 
furnishing lead for the Confederacy for use in small arms 
ammunition. 

General Price kept himself informed of the movements 
of the Federal army so that the Federal rear guard had left 
Springfield only a few hours when General McCulloch’s 
cavalry from Cross Hollow, Arkansas, entered the town in 
pursuit. At the same time General Price was moving north 
through Mt. Vernon to the Osage and Missouri Rivers, for 
the purpose of giving the secessionists of north and central 
Missouri an opportunity of joining his standard. 

Lane’s Brigade to which our regiment belonged, which 
had become a part of Fremont’s army in the general advance, 
arrived at Fort Scott about the 10th of November, with many 
of his soldiers down with the measles which had broken out 
among the troops while they were encamped around Spring- 
field. The disease spread among the troops and citizens 
around Fort Scott that winter with many fatalities and 
resulting sequelae, filling the hospitals and private houses 
with patients. 

General Lane’s troops were gradually distributed from 
Ft. Scott to points along the State Line to Kansas City for 
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the protection of eastern Kansas, for after the withdrawal of 
Fremont’s army from Springfield, the country north of that 
point ‘vy the Missouri River was soon filled with bands of 
secessionists recruiting and collecting supplies for the army 
under Gen. Price. After the departure of General Lane’s 
troops, except the sick in the hospitals at Fort Scott, the 
Sixth Kansas was left to garrison the Post, which was then the 
extreme southern position held by our army in Kansas that 
winter. Our position was so isolated that it was a perilous 
one, but by vigilance and active scouting, we held it until a 
new Department commander, General Henry W. Halleck, 
was appointed, and aggressive operations ordered. 

On the retirement of the Federal army from Springfield, 
General Price immediately marched his forces to Osceola on 
the Osage, and we heard with the intention of making that 
place his winter headquarters, and cf conducting operations 
from that place to the Missouri River and into Kansas. Uis 
position at Osceola soon became untenable, for General Pope 
initiated an active aggressive campaign from Sedalia and 
Otterville that caused him to retire to Springfield where the 
Southern forces were reorganized and preparations made to 
meet a strong Federal advance from Rolla under General 
Curtis. 

The tide of Union success was gradually returning and the 
secessionists saw the Federal advances from Rolla and Sedalia 
like an irresistible avalanche, would soon drive the Southern 
forces from the State. The Federal forces were better pre- 
pared'for a winter campaign than the secessionists, and there 
was no halt in active aggressive operations after General 
Halleck took command of the department. In his efforts to 
check the Federal advance, General Price wrote to General 
McCulloch to assist him with his corps; but the Texas General 
replied that his troops from Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, 
were not prepared to endure the rigorous climate of Missouri. 

When the Government commenced to exert its might 
and to roll back the wave of secession, never to return, the 
Unionists rapidly returned to their homes to rehabilitate them 
after many sufferings and hardships during their enforced exile. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“The New Journalism in Missouri’ is more than a study 
in newspapers, although its value to the editor historically 
inclined will be that feature. Dr. Stevens has really produced 
here a series of memoirs. The compilation has the tang of 
real men,—red-blooded leaders. No one can read this series 
without being interested, and every journalist will find it 
filled with news and tips. The average citizen will not only 
get a peep behind the scenes of the big dailies but will be 
surprised to learn the prominence of Missouri in the field of 
journalism. 

Those who are interested in the Missouri-Kansas troubles 
will find Miss Herklotz’ contribution ‘‘Jayhawkers in Mis- 
souri”’ of value. This compilation will be reproduced serially 
in the Review. The author has attempted to set forth factual 
statements rather than to embellish preconceived convictions. 
Much that is well known is interwoven with much that is 
not familiar to the majority. The subject although interest- 
ing has many pitfalls for the unwary, especially for the parti- 
san. The author has recognized her opportunity and her 
danger. This has resulted in imposing continual restraint, 
but in such work conservatism rather than enthusiasm has 
merit. 

The appearance in the Review of Miss Herklotz’ article 
is significant. It marks the further widening of interest in 
Missouri history and in the field of service of The State His- 
torical Society of Missouri. The State Teachers Colleges at 
Kirksville and Warrensburg, under the inspiration of Profes- 
sors E. M. Violette and C. H. McClure, have been sending 
out scores of teachers filled with enthusiasm and trained to 
teach Missouri history in the schools of the State. Many 
of these teachers have later done graduate work in Missouri 
history. The University of Missouri, under the guidance of 
Professor Jonas Viles, has for twenty years been giving both 
undergraduate and graduate courses in Missouri history with 
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far reaching results. Washingtcn University has recently 
entered the field under the direction of Professor Thomas M. 
Marshall. Important results are already appearing from this 
great work which is gradually embracing the county and 
city schools, colleges and universities. State history as a 
subject in grades and high school, as a graduate study in 
colleges and universities, has been found worthwhile. The 
effects of this work will be increasingly marked on the people 
of Missouri as it reaches a larger and larger portion of the 
population. 

One finds Dr. Bek’s Followers of Duden more interesting 
and instructive each number. These articles make plain 
how little we really know of our history of less than a century 
past. All have heard of Hermann, Missouri, famed for its 
quaint customs and fine wines, but few have appreciated the 
great difficulties of those pioneers in producing a grape that 
was adaptable to Missouri soil and profitable for commerce. 
“All ‘Dutch’ are Republicans,” is a remark frequently heard 
in political campaigns. How strange to learn that the 
majority of German settlers in Missouri were followers of 
Thomas Jefferson and voted the Democrat ticket in ante- 
bellum days. Missouri river bottom land at $1.25 an acre 
and American settlers selling out when the price of an im- 
proved 160-acre farm rose to $1,200! Think of this in Mis- 
souri only eighty years ago. 


MEANING OF THE WORD ‘“‘MISSOURI”’ 


In the January, 1923, issue of The Missouri Historical 
Review (pages 231f) was reprinted from the Kansas City Star 
a short article on ‘“The Real Meaning of the Word ‘Missouri’.”’ 
The original article had appeared in the Boonville Democrat 
of October 22, 1897, at the time Colonel William F. Switzler 
was the editor. Copy of the Democrat clipping was sent to 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C., and 
request was made for his comments. Dr. Fewkes’ reply, 
which is probably the final word on this subject, is here 
presented: 
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“The article in the Boonville, (Mo.) Democrat is substantially 
correct. It errs in saying that the name signifies ‘wooden’ canoe, 
or ‘“‘log’’ canoe. Marquette applied it to a village and not to the 
river. The form used on his map is 8emess8rit. The part of the 
name that signifies ‘canoe’ is -8r-, usually transcribed from this 
French spelling by -our-, which appears dialectically elsewhere as 
-on-, and -ul-, ula, and -ool-, all meaning ‘canoe.’ It is just 
possible that the final -i-t, is a shortened form of the common 
Algonquian word for village o-tan; in which the o is a pronoun. 
The initial 8e-is pronounced, and the qualifying stem is -mess- 
meaning ‘large, great.’ The whole would then signify ‘The 
town of the large canoes.’ In Margry the ending is, indeed, -ita.” 


POLK COUNTY HAS PRODUCED NOTED WRITERS. 


From The Bolivar (Mo.) Herald, March 1, 1923. 


The Herald wishes to call the attention of its readers to the 
fact that the author, Clyde Edwin Tuck is a native of Polk county, 
now living in Jefferson City as state director of publicity. Old 
files of the Herald contain a number of his first verses, written in 
early boyhood. He has since become perhaps the most famous 
poet Missouri has ever produced, with the exceptions of Eugene 
Field and Sara Teasdale. His later poetry has been principally 
of a religious nature, each poem he now writes being contributed 
to the religious publications of all denominations in the United 
States and Canada, thus reaching millions of readers. Only a 
few other living poets are said to command larger audiences. 
He shares honors with Miss Zoe Akins, also a native of this county, 
now residing in St. Louis. She received the Pulitzer prize of 
$1,000 last year for the best play written in America in 1921, and 
her latest play is making a great hit in New York. Her income as 
a playwright is said to be enormous. She is a daughter of Thomas 
J. Akins of Humansville. 

William H. Hamby, born near Fair Play, now of San Diego, 
Cal., has become one of the country’s leading fiction writers. Be- 
sides its record in literature, Polk county has produced a number 
of noted editors and preachers. Two of the former are R. K. 
Maiden of the Word and Way of Kansas City, and George B. Win- 
ton of the St. Louis Christian Advocate. 

A number of other former citizens of Polk county might be 
mentioned who have won prominence in various lines of endeavor, 
the most conspicuous being Secretary of State Charles U. Becker. 
Becker lived at Wishart and Bolivar for many years, but was 
born in Franklin county.. 
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IS THIS AN ISOLATED CASE? 


On invitation of a progressive banker in ............ 
county, Missouri, an auto drive was taken last month to a 
192-acre farm. The farm had been foreclosed under deed of 
trust, against the banker’s advice and wishes, but in pursuance 
of the owner’s request. The mortgage was not excessive and 
the interest rate reasonable. Located only five miles from a 
prosperous and growing city in central Missouri, it was easily 
accessible on a good road. Part of the land was badly worn 
but all was finely adapted for dairying purposes. Several 
flowing springs, a good well, a spring-fed creek, a gravel bed, 
plenty of good timber, excellent pasture, and a few acres of 
bottom—these were its natural assets. The fences and barns 
had once been good but showed the same neglect as the land. 
A beautiful but unkept yard with several forest giants and 
evergreens, an excellent, small new country house, a new 
garage on concrete foundation, and a large pile of tin cans 
and discarded auto casings, made up the home environment, 
taste and expense. 

Knowing the history of the farm, I was at a loss to under- 
stand the owner’s economic failure. His house showed com- 
mendatory pride in his family, his garage showed pride in his 

uto, his yard, land, barns and fences showed absolute lack 
of pride in his farm, and his rubbish pile showed more than 
carelessness in financial success. 

On entering the house, one was astonished at its unclean 
condition, just as the interior of the barn revealed lack of any 
care or pride. But the real revelation was a slip of paper 
on the window sill in the kitchen. It was a duplicate grocery 
bill for a purchase made in town on November 9, 1922. 
These were the articles on that slip of paper: 


NE MG, Ih a ia 055-9 wei Ghee aiedun Were Rts emma eke $0.75 
MIN, o's ace gied so ¥4 4 PS bdebh 6 See Owe ene aie ake ae 90 
na Ua os Soci ive ams aint sac ok arias A ae allah anak a a bas 50 
MILT os. Siig tea: So Sia 93 4,k aa) Bow #9 Ree hw ernie aed eNO eee 1.00 
I 4 2 fb casa bac bedos suse wee dees a uae ken ineu esis .25 
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OO ee ee ry Pe Ere e eT a se $0.50 
ES SI naa, 3 wk a hoe a he Oe he ee ob wk ee a .35 
as, i646 4 50 a oN eae 4 4 O48 die keke a ee Rea R ae ee PAO .30 
Mt ae. uo 4 Sin Rae baw ei weale eo ee ae a ae eaten .10 
EL. Sc Uekiaa Seas onic oe Mr wee ashe ake ahaa .35 
Ro de SUR e Nolee wee DANES Dee Sdn Oe eeer es ee .35 
NS IB ar cis dé naw ue Sua w ORS Case ete ae 1.05 
Ne i. 0 = a'e'b:s's-tninerd kee OW ak. 0:0 ae ep eae aa wane 30 

$6.90 


Note :—The owner moved to town and stayed two months. 
He now owns (?) an adjoiniug farm of 15 acres, a two-room 
shack, and an auto. — He still lacks a cow and a garden. 


CORRECTION 


The following letter from Mr. Louis T. Golding, editor 
of the St. Joseph News-Press, has been received under date of 
March 7, 1923: 


The last number of the Historical Review for January is 
very interesting, particularly the article about the oldest news- 
papers in Missouri. However, I notice that on page 180 at lines 
29 and 30, the writer has accredited to C. D. Morris the editorship 
of the St. Joseph News-Press; this, of course should be the St. 
Joseph Gazette. 


A VALUABLE LETTER 


This letter from Miss Mary Alicia Owen of St. Joseph, 
who has long been a member of The State Historical Society, 
together with the accompanying manuscript is of unusual 
interest to all readers of history. 


“IT am sending The Missouri Historical Review what I con- 
sider a treasure. Judge John M. Stewart gave it to me after the 
death of his brother-in-law, Daniel Sullivan, who had been secre- 
tary of a temporary association which was intended to call to- 
gether the old settlers of Missouri during ‘Fair Week’ of the 
‘Buchanan County Agricultural Fair’ of September, 1875.’ 


White Hall Cottage, Aug. 16th, ’75. 
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Danl. Sullivan, Esq., 
Sec. ‘Old Settlers Reunion,”’ 
St. Joseph. 


Dear Sir: 


Your favor of the 31st, ult., read and contents noted:—In 
reply to your invitation requesting my presence at the “Old 
Settlers Reunion,’’ permit me to say: Owing to the absence of 
my son Andrew L. Pope from home who is now on a visit to the 
State of Texas, I am compelled to decline the distinguished favor 
extended me by the officers of the St. Joseph “Industrial Associa- 
tion.”” I regret this from the fact of the real pleasure it would 
afford me of uniting once more, in this life, with the men and women 
of ‘‘The Olden Time,’ in rehearsing the history of the “Golden 
past’’ as also to enjoy the happiness that necessarily follows the 
association of the past with the present. But as it is impossible 
for me to be there, still if I can add anything to the interest of the 
“Reunion” by giving you a few incidents of my chequered life, I 
certainly will contribute at least that much. 

In the summer of 1772 my father, Andrew Lar, my mother, 
Frances Lar, together with sixty other families left Rockingham 
County, Va., in pursuit of homes in the wilds of Kentucky. They 
landed in the latter state in the month of October following and 
settled near what is now known as ‘‘Crab Orchard.”” On the 12th 
day of March, 1773, I was born. Soon after the arival of this 
small colony in Kentucky, they concluded to divide equally. 
Whereupon thirty families under the leadership of Danl Boone 
crossed the Kentucky River at Boonesboro and traveled in a 
southerly direction towards what is now known as Frankfort. 
The remaining thirty families under the leadership of James 
Scaggs remained on the south side of Kentucky River but finally 
moved towards Lexington where we again joined Boone and his 
company. The Indians were not very troublesome till about four 
years after our arrival in Kentucky. About that time they began to 
show hostile spirit, which compelled the settlers to concentrate 
their forces and ‘“‘fort up”’ for defense. But to be brief, for fifteen 
or sixteen years of my life I saw little else save fighting the Indians, 
hence you may imagine my life was somewhat monotonous. The 
Indians being at last subdued, the forts were measureably vacated 
and strong neighborhoods formed. In reply to your question as 
to what I know of Abraham Lincoln, I have to say: Abraham 
Lincoln, Sr., and family constituted a part of the company that 
moved from Virginia at the time my father left there, and his 
farm in Kentucky (or what was then called farm) was contiguous 
to my father’s. I have been in his house very many times, and I 
was about sixteen or eighteen years old when Abraham Lincoln, 
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Jr., was born. I have often times nursed the dead President which 
in itself however was not then, nor is it now anything extraordinary 
for he was simply a baby, and a terribly ugly one at that. When 
I was eighteen years old I was married to John Brady who lived 
only eighteen months after our marriage. I remained a widow 
eighteen months, and was again married to Thomas Pope with 
whom I lived upwards of sixty years. Seventy-five years of my 
life I lived in Kentucky. My constitution, however, not being 
in the least impaired by age. My husband concluded that he 
would move to Missouri, whereupon the necessary preparation 
being made we started and landed in Holt County, Missouri, near 
Mound City. Two years thereafter my husband died. I con- 
tinued to live in Holt County till my ‘‘Baby’’ Andrew L. Pope 
came forme. I say Baby from the fact that he is my last child 
and he now is in his fifty-sixth year. I have had ten children, 
seven boys and three girls,—-bet ween fifty and sixty grandchildren 
and four or five great grandchildren, with several great-great- 
grandchildren. For an old lady I am said to be quite active. I 
have never had occasion to use spectacles, although I have had 
several pairs, still I can see as well, or better today with the eyes 
God gave me, than I can with artificial appliances. I can knit 
now three pairs of socks per week, and up to three years ago, 
could spin twelve hanks of yarn per day, and could weave eight 
yards of six hundred flax linnen. Since I have been at my son’s 
Andrew L. Pope, I have walked one-half mile and back without 
stopping. My health is good and my appetite fine, and if I live 
would like to go to the Centennial! next year. In brief I don’t 
feel very old, and like to talk of the past very much. I had nearly 
forgotten to say that I am the fifth person that united with the 
reformation under the preaching of William Stearman, we were 
then as ‘‘Stearmanites’’ which soon changed into ‘‘Campbellites.” 
Perhaps it would not be amiss for me te recapitulate a little, by 
adding that I am the second girl born in Kentucky the first being 
Lavina Whitley and who was afterwards Mrs. McKinney and who 
died at Independence, Jackson County, Missouri, in the year 
1873. The first white male born in Kentucky was Enoch Boone 
who died in Meade County, Kentucky, near the mouth of Otter 
Creek about the year 1867 or 1868. I have thus far given you a 
short summary of my life. 
Hoping it may meet your approval, I remain, 
Elizabeth Pope. 
Please acknowledge the receipt of this. 


Note: It is difficult to ascertain with certainty the birth of 
the first white child in Kentucky. In Collins History of Kentucky 
an authentic work, Harrodsburg, settled June 16, 1774, is given 
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as the first white American settlement, but the author states that 
the first visits that gave promise of return and settlement were 
those of 1773. On page 519 in volume II of Collins history, a 
list of fifty-four settlers is given together with the following state- 
ment: ‘Thus there is cumulative testimony—from contemporary 
letters or private journals of the earliest settlers, attested. and, 
amplified by scores of depositions—that the first habitable cabins 
by white Americans in what is now Kentucky, were built at Har- 
rodstown (now Harrodsburg), immediately after the town was laid 
off into lots on June 16, 1774.” 

In volume I, p. 512, Collins says that several peisons assured 
him that Mrs. Levisa (not Lavina) McKinney, daughter of Col. 
Wm. Whitley was the first white child born in Kentucky. It is 
believed that Levisa Whitley was born February 25, 1776, possibly 
a year later, and died February 14, 1853. Colonel Daniel Garrard, 
one of the early born in Kentucky, claimed that Levisa Whitley 
was the third child born in Kentucky. On page 513 in Volume I, 
Collins says that Enoch Boone was born November 16, 1777, and 
died February 8, 1862. ‘‘Many persons believed him to be the 
first child born in Kentucky, and yet it is not improbable that 
fifteen were born earlier.’",—The Editor. 


PEYTON A. FARKS 
By W. M. Godwin. 


At the birth of Peyton A. Parks, August 22, 1855, his 
parents, James and Mary J. (Allen) Parks, lived on a farm in 
Henry county, Missouri. The family moved to Clinton in 
1862 where he lived until his death May 26, 1922. 

Mr. Parks was the first graduate of Clinton high school 
in 1876. For anumber of years he was principal of the Mont- 
rose school. He read law when not in the schoolroom, spent 
one year in Chicago Law School, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1882. 

September 21, 1882, he married Miss Mary E. Gath- 
right, who had been one of his assistants in the Montrose 
school. They have one son, James A. Parks. 

When admitted to the bar, Peyton began the practice of 
law with his father, the latter retiring in 1900. James A. 
Parks was taken into the firm of Parks & Son in 1906, which 
partnership ceased in January, 1922, only because of the ill 
health of the senior member. 
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Though active in politics, Mr. Parks held only the office 
of school commissioner while he was teaching, and was a 
member of the State Tax Commission with the late Judge 
William M. Williams, being appointed by Governor Dockery, 
his warm personal friend. For eighteen years he was chair- 
man of the Henry County Democratic Committee. 

In 1917 he joined the Baptist church and in October of 
that year he began teaching a Sunday school class, which 
grew from twenty members to more than one hundred regular 
attendants, often there being more than two hundred in the 
class. His failing health compelled him to give up this work 
in May, 1921. He considered his work in Sunday school the 
crowning achievement of his life. 


Among his outstanding characteristics were loyalty to 
his friends, courtesy, tact, untiring industry, open-handed 
charity, and fidelity to his clients. 


THE ADAIR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Interest in local history in Missouri has passed the 
academic stage. The recent celebration of Clay County’s 
Centennial and the publication of the Clay County Centennial 
Souvenir merited the attention paid it in the last Review. 
In this issue the work of The Adair County Historical Society 
is forcefully presented in the reports of officers and committees 
given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of that organization on 
February 22, 1923. In membership that Society has en- 
rolled 250 persons. It has for years developed a local museum 
of value, located in the State Teachers College at Kirksville. 
In a few weeks the Society will avail itself of fireproof quarters 
for its museum and library in the new John R. Kirk Audi- 
torium Building. The Historical Committee is planning this 
year to collect all the historical data available relating to the 
educational institutions, lodges, clubs, pioneers, and historic 
trees of Adair county. The Committee on Historical Sites 
recommends that the Society mark this year with markers or 
monuments the site of the original building of the Kirksville 
State Normal School, the site of the first courthouse of Adair 
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county, and the site of the home of Jesse Kirk, after whom the 
town of Kirksville was named. This Committee also reported 
that the Ann Haynes Chapter of the D. A. R. is planning 
this summer to mark the two Indian forts in Adair county 
and the site of the battle that occurred in 1829 between the 
Indians and the first settlers in Adair county. Although the 
Society has annual dues of only one dollar, and in case hus- 
band and wife both belong one fee pays for the two, the organ- 
ization is in good financial condition and has invested $162.85 
in its Historical Marker and Monument Fund. 

The Adair County Historical Society has become a per- 
manent part of the cultural life of Adair county. It holds an 
annual meeting at Kirksville to which is invited some eminent 
Missourian associated with the development of Missouri 
history. The address this year was delivered by Honorable 
Perry S. Rader, of Jefferson City. A dinner is given at the 
annual meeting and the attendance is usually over two hun- 
dred. The president of the Society is Mr. V. J. Howell, the 
vice-president, Mr. E. E. Swain, and the secretary-treasurer, 
Professor E. M. Violette. 

The marked success of the Adair County Historical 
Society seems to lie in the ability and zeal of its founder, 
Professor E. M. Violette, the enlightened co-operation and 
interest of the citizens of Adair county, and the wisdom and 
willingness of the members in assuming responsibilities and 
sharing in the work. The work of the Adair County His- 
torical Society will eventually be an inspiration to similar 
organizations in Missouri. Its influence will reach beyond its 
membership. It has proven the possibilities of its field. 
The foundations of permanent success have been well laid, a 
structure of lasting value is now being built. Missouri today 
is following in the historic paths of the best in the East and is 
improving wherever there is opportunity. The value, in- 
terest, and permanent worth of local history in the State have 
passed the academic stage. We are at the threshold of im- 
portant developments. 
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HUGH B. TODD 
By Mrs. D. C. Payne, Little Falls, New Jersey. 


Hugh B. Todd was born in Spottsylvania county, Vir- 
ginia, June 3, 1809, and received his early schooling in that 
grand old dominion. le was descended on both sides from 
distinguished English and Scotch families. His maternal 
grandfather, General Winslow of the British army, and also 
his grandfather, Richard Todd, were among the early settlers 
of Virginia. His father, William Todd, was an Episcopal 
clergyman and he was reared in that faith. 


After teaching two years in his native state we find Hugh 
Blain Todd organizing his first boarding school for girls in 
Fayette county, Kentucky, and for years he was identified 
with the educational life of that commonwealth, organizing 
and conducting schools with great success and popularity. 
His fame had spread to other states and he was called to 
Missouri, assuming charge at Camden Point and Platte City, 
engaging with his usual ardor in the vocation that he loved 
until the outbreak of the war between the states. He cast 
his lot with the South, received a commission from General 
Price, and served until released on account of failing health. 
I have heard men who know Missouri quite thoroughly say 
that Hugh B. Todd had done more for the girls of Missouri 
than any man who had ever entered the state. Green country 
girls would emerge from his school ladies of refinement and 
social charm. 


Mr. Todd married Elizabeth Dickinson in Virginia, 
November 29, 1826. She was an inspiration and support in 
all his endeavors and achievements. They had four children: 
Mrs. William Falconer, Missouri; Mrs. William Lipscomb, 
Tennessee; Mr. Rufus and Mr. Frank Todd. None survive 
now but Mr. Frank Todd of Kansas City, Missouri, but there 
are grandchildren and great-grandchildren who feel a pride in 
emulating so worthy asire. Mr. Todd was a faithful member 
of the I. O. O. F. After his retirement from Confederate 
service Professor Todd’s school labors were confined mostly 
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to Tennessee. Elizabeth Dickinson Todd died in 1860 in 
Missouri. Mr. Todd felt that it gave a man an added dignity 
and influence to preside over a home. He found a charming 
companion in Kate Harlan of Sumner county, Tennessee, 
but she was not long spared to grace his home. They had one 
child, who is now Mrs. James Malone of Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Professor Todd eventually retired to his beautiful home in 
Franklin, Tennessee, and there on June 10, 1887, closed a 
life that had been honorably and nobly spent. He was sur- 
vived by a third wife, Harriet Garth, and one son. 


Pian Missouri Cius IN CHICAGO. 
From The Chicago Daily News, January 9, 1923. 


The ‘‘Show Me” boys, now residents of Chicago, are going to 
“show up’’ the Hoosier boys, Hawkeye boys, Badger boys and 
natives of other states now residing in Chicago. 

Among Chicago’s prominent commercial and professional men 
are former Missourians who have resided here for a number of 
years. There are large numbers of them scattered through the 
city but at no time has there been a Missouri club of Chicago. 
Now steps to perfect such society are well under way and the leaders 
in the movement declare the Missouri boys are going to outdo 
their brothers from rival states. 

“There are hundreds of boys from Missouri now residing and 
in business in Chicago,’’ said E. C. Hart, president of the Fidelity 
Trust and Savings bank, Wilson Avenue and Broadway. ‘And so 
many of them have been urging that we form a Missouri club or 
society that after talking the matter over seriously with a number 
of them we have decided to go ahead.” 

All natives of Missouri are asked to communicate with Mr. 
Hart at the Fidelity Trust and Savings bank. 


Trip To ’Frisco By ‘‘Pony Express.” 
From The Sedalia Democrat, February 11, 1923. 


Memories of the early 60’s when transcontinental trains were 
unknown and the telegraph was still an experiment will be revived 
some time this summer when one more trip will be made from St. 
Joseph to San Francisco by the Pony Express. The trip will be a 
part of a celebration in memory of Samuel Clemens, ‘‘Mark 
Twain,” who wrote ‘Roughing It” more than a half century ago. 
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St. Joseph was the eastern terminus of the Pony Express, 
The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, the only line west of the 
Mississippi,ended here. From St. Joseph the riders on their hardy 
little ponies began the long ride through more than 2,000 miles 
of the wildest country to the Pacific Coast. 

Now the pony will travel over paved streets and well-kept 
roads over which rubber-tired automobiles pass, not even a dream 
at the time when the first express rider spurred his mount through 
the soft gumbo of the Kansas bottoms, before climbing the bluffs 
near Athena, Kansas, on the trip through the West. 

This living line of horses and men was the only means of 
communication between the East and the West. the only way to 
carry news of the outside world to the miners of the Sacremento 
gold fields. It will live in history as one of'the accomplishments 
of a sturdy race of pioneers, such as the West brought forth. 

Just one trip, of eight days and nights, will be repeated as a 
memorial to those veterans of the saddle, those Missourians and 
other men of the West of sixty years ago, who carried the mail, 
braving countless dangers, fighting battles with Indian tribes, 
fording swollen streams, but nevertheless carrying the mail through 
to the coast. 

Headquarters have been established at Reno, Nevada, and 
every western state on the old route has agreed to assist in the 
revival. 


WEBSTER DAVIS 
By Rollin J. Britton. 


From the Gallatin North Missourian, March 15, 1923. 


Whether Daniel J. Davis came from Wales in boyhood or 
manhood matters not. His was a hearty welcome from the 
Welsh settlers in Cambria county, Pennsylvania. Cambria 
was the ancient name of Wales and it had a pleasant sound 
to the immigrant. In Ebensburg, the county seat, he made 
his home and married Elizabeth Evans, a girl born in America 
of Welsh parents. There were four sons born to this union, 
two of whom were born in Ebensburg. The eldest saw the 
light of day on June 1, 1862, and was named Webster, after 
the great statesman and orator, and no doubt that name was 
a life inspiration to him who bore it. When Webster Davis 
was five years old, and his brother, Walter M. Davis, was five 
months old, in January, 1868, Daniel J. Davis packed up his 
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shoemaker tools and moved them and his family to Chilli- 
cothe, Livingston county, Missouri, where he operated a shoe 
shop for five years, and where Webster attended the public 
schools till he was eleven years old. Then the family, in 1873, 
moved to Gallatin, Daviess county, Missouri, where the Davis 
shoe shop became a fixture for fourteen years, and where 
Webster completed the course in the public school, working 
in his father’s shop outside of school hours. In school, the 
power of declamation in Webster soon ripened into oratory. 
The community became interested in him as an earnest 
student of great promise. Early he became a Fourth of 
July orator of renown. Pattonsburg, then known as Elm 
Flat, was one of the first towns to hear his glorious song of 
freedom. His first real job came when Captain John Ballinger 
made him his deputy in the Gallatin postoffice. The loyalty 
of these two to one another lasted so long as they lived. 
Most of his meager salary went to help support the family,but 
a little was saved and ambition to become a lawyer seized 
him. He had but little time for study and no books. So 
William C. Gillihan converted the back room of the office of 
Gillihan & Brosius into a bedroom for Webster Davis, where 
he might sleep, and there he commenced reading law, under 
the guidance of William C. Gillihan and Thompson Brosius, 
thus utilizing all of his available time. 


Soon this student became convinced that his education 
was deficient. With enough money to pay his railroad fare 
and to buy necessary books, Webster Davis traveled to the 
University of Lake Forest, Illinois, where he spent the school 
year of 1883-84 in school, maintaining himself by working 
nights. Then he returned to Gallatin and the following year 
he and his brother Walter were in Lawrence, Kansas. Web- 
ster attending the University law school, working a part of 
the time, while Walter drove a grocer’s wagon. In 1886 
Webster was admitted to the bar. Shortly after admission 
he located at Garden City, Kansas, where Captain John 
Ballinger had already gone and where real estate was then 
moving with sufficient alacrity to enable Webster Davis to 
make his first easy money. With the money he made in the 
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short time he was at Garden City, he started for Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to enter the University law school and where in 1887 
he won his LL. B. degree, and was elected class orator. 
From Ann Arbor, Webster Davis traveled back to the 
old home to visit his parents and brothers, and while in 
Gallatin, Colonel William T. Sullivan prevailed upon him to 
become his partner in the practice of the law. Col. Sullivan 
was a lawyer without a practice. He and Jehiel T. Day 
owned and published the North Missourian, and Sullivan 
devoted his time to playing politics and writing partisan 
editorials. He was Irish, one of ten brothers, and the only 
Republican in the family. He was also an ordained preacher 
in the Primitive (Hardshell) Baptist church and _ believed 
absolutely in fore-ordination and the ultimate triumph of the 
Republican party. The firm of Sullivan & Davis was a great 
help in winning the fight for local option in Daviess county 
and was active in politics, but it did no law business, and so 
Davis withdrew from the firm before it was a year old. Will- 
iam C. Gillihan arranged a meeting between Davis and Loren 
G. Rowell, a lawyer who had moved from Gallatin to Kansas 
City some years before, and out of this meeting was formed the 
ostensible partnership of Rowell & Davis, with offices in the 
New Nelson Building. In reality, Webster Davis went to 
work for Loren G. Rowell at a salary of fifty dollars per month. 
This was toward the close of 1887. This arrangement lasted 
only long enough to awaken the politicians of Kansas City to 
the fact that a great orator was in their midst. Thereupon 
Major Ross Griffin, surveyor of customs of Kansas City for 
the Western District of Missouri and Kansas, made Webster 
Davis his deputy in 1888, which relationship lasted for almost 
four years, during which time oratory was in much demand. 
Major William Warner, beloved of the G. A. R., became one 
of the staunch friends of Webster Davis at this time, and in 
1892 the Warner forces made Webster Davis the Republican 
nominee for Congress in the 5th Missouri district. The 
Democratic majority was too great to overcome and Davis 
was defeated at the polls. In 1894 Webster Davis was the 
Republican nominee for mayor of Kansas City. He also 
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received the indorsement of the A. P. A. and was elected by 
seven thousand majority. He gave Kansas City a great 
administration during the ensuing two years. The park and 
boulevard system of Kansas City was started at that time. 
The price of gas was forced down from $1.60 to $1.00 per 1,000 
feet, and the competition that Davis encouraged further 
reduced it to 50 cents. Mayor Davis made Henry C. Mc- 
Dougal, formerly of Gallatin, Missouri, city counselor, and 
McDougal, at the head of the legal department, conducted 
the city’s case in the acquisition by the city of its water plant 
from the corporation of eastern capitalists then owning it. 
The municipal ownership of this plant has always been con- 
sidered of great value to Kansas City. 

Among the closest friends of Webster Davis at that time 
were Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey I. Filley, of St. Louis, Filley 
being then at the height of his power in Missouri politics. 
He was national committeeman and also chairman of the 
State Republican Committee. He made Webster Davis a 
candidate for the Republican gubernatorial nomination in 
1896. The convention was held at Springfield. Davis came 
within three votes of being nominated, but was defeated by 
Robert E. Lewis of Clinton, Mo. In the final vote the St. 
Louis delegates cast their votes for Lewis, all save Chauncey I. 
Filley, who cast his vote for Webster Davis. Lewis was de- 
feated at the polls by Lon V. Stephens and is now United 
States District Judge for Colorado. Chauncey I. Filley, at 
the age of ninety-four years, still resides in St. Louis. The 
life story of Filley will form cne of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the west. 

From his defeat at Springfield, Webster Davis went to 
Ohio, to campaign that state for William McKinley, then 
running for the presidency. A young newspaper man from 
Marion, Ohio, by the name of Warren G. Harding, spent a 
part of the time in that campaign with Webster Davis. 
McKinley found pleasure in the wonderful oratory of Webster 
Davis, and with victory came a desire to have Webster near 
him. An opportunity came in the formation of his cabinet. 
President McKinley desired very much to make Cornelius 
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Bliss of New York, secretary of the interior. Mr. Bliss did 


not care for the office and his family did not wish to live in 
Washington, but it was agreed that he would accept the 
appointment with the understanding that Webster Davis 
would be made one of the assistants, and would in effect be 
acting secretary. Cornelius Bliss did not move his family 
from New York and only spent a part of each week in Wash- 
ington. This plan was carried out for a year. Then Cor- 
nelius Bliss resigned with the understanding that Webster 
Davis was to be appointed the secretary of the interior and 
this appointment would no doubt have followed, had not a 
ghost risen out of the past. 

Prior to the election of President McKinley, a brother- 
in-law of his had become involved in a serious trouble. Wil- 
liam McKinley, for his wife’s sake, made the fight of his life 
to save her brother. He spent all that he had and $125,000 
more. It was then that Mark Hanna and some other rich 
men came to his rescue and paid the $125,000. The largest 
single contribution to that fund was probably made by Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock of St. Louis who perhaps gave $50,000. Mr. 
Hitchcock was a cultured gentleman as well as a rich one, 
and it was a very proper thing to make him Ambassador to 
Russia. However, when his family reached Russia they 
became homesick. The morning the Washington papers 
announced the resignation of Cornelius Bliss from the cabinet, 
Mrs. Ethan Allen Hitchcock chanced to reach Washington. 
With a paper in her hands, she sought out President Mc- 
Kinley and implored him to arrange matters so that her hus- 
band might resign the Ambassadorship, and enter the cabinet 
as secretary of the interior. It was a trying ordeal for the 
president, but Ethan Allen Hitchcock became secretary of the 
interior and Webster Davis continued as an assistant two 
years longer. But that event worked the culmination of the 
political career of Webster Davis. Just what would have 
followed had he succeeded to the place in the cabinet is idle 
speculation. What did follow has been commented on much. 

On December 6, 1899, Webster Davis sailed from New 
York aboard the St. Paul for Southampton, and after visiting 
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London, he sailed for Cape Town, South Africa, from which 
point he later visited the Boer republic and its president, 
Paul Kruger, and became infatuated with the Boer cause, 
came back to America, resigned his office, wrote a book en- 
titled ‘‘John Bull’s Crime,’’ and sought to have the govern- 
ment of the United States intervene in this war between 
England and the Boers, then in progress. Failing in this 
he appeared at the Republican National Convention and 
sought to inject a plank into the platform that would mean 
recognition of this Boer republic and intervention. The 
convention listened and then turned him down. Next he 
appeared before the National Democratic Convention in 
Kansas City on July 4, 1900, and sought the help of the 
Democracy. He stirred the convention with a mighty 
oration, but was turned down. He believed that William 
Jennings Bryan would be friendly to the Boer cause if elected 
to the presidency and that day he joined forces with Bryan 
for the campaign. They remained close friends the rest of 
Davis’ life, and grew to resemble each other so much that 
most people could not tell them apart. At any rate, Webster 
Davis was frequently addressed as Mr. Bryan. Webster was 
a Democrat for one campaign only. He was a staunch 
Republican the rest of his life. The enemies of Davis charged 
that Davis had been subsidized by Oom Paul Kruger, but 
Davis assured the world and his old neighbors at Gallatin 
that he had received naught for espousing the Boer cause. 
In the years since 1900 Webster Davis has been a lawyer in 
Seattle, in Los Angeles and in Chicago. For a brief spell he 
owned a newspaper at Mendota, Illinois. He campaigned 
Illinois for the prohibition cause. He campaigned several 
states for Warren G. Harding. He filled about two hundred 
chautauqua and lyceum lecture dates during the past year. 
He never married. His father and mother lived with him in 
Kansas City and Washington, and when the old father died 
he was laid to rest in Elmwood cemetery in Kansas City. 
The mother was spared to her beloved Webster till about two 
years ago. She died in Washington where Webster took her 
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for special medical attention. She, too, was laid to rest in 
Elmwood by the side of the old shoemaker. 


Inflammation of the heart drove him from the lyceum 
circuit to Grace hospital, where he died on February 22, 1923. 
The mayor and living ex-mayors of Kansas City and a host of 
old-time friends laid him beside the loved father and mother 
in Elmwood. Two of the active pallbearers were from Gallatin, 
Robert G. Yates and Dr. W. Eugene King, while Robt. G. 
Sheets and George Tuggle interviewed some old friends, and 
a floral offering for Gallatin was the result. 


Webster Davis was of deep religious convictions, but not 
affiliated with any church. Had he entered the ministry he 
would have become one of greatest pulpit orators on earth. 
Of the great orations he delivered, perhaps those stand out 
best that were delivered at Arlington Heights, at Gettysburg, 
and before the National Conventions, but he was never more 
pleased than when he stood before the Gallatin Chautauqua 
last Ausust and poured out his soul to his old friends and 
neighbors of long ago. And how those old friends did happily 
wipe the tears away as he told them again of the past and of 
his old father and mother and of the things that made for 
home in the good old town! 


Of the original family, only two brothers survive: Walter 
M. Davis, of Phoenix, Ariz., and Harry Davis. The estate 
left by Webster Davis amounted to $1,800.00. It was left 


by the terms of the will to his niece, Dorothy, sole child of 
his brother, Harry. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN TEXT BOOKS 
COMPILED BY J. WILLARD RIDINGS 


FLORIDA AS MARK TWAIN RECALLED IT 


From Lincoln Democrat, March 24, 1922; reprinted from Mark 
Twain’s Autobiography in Harper's Magazine. 


I was born the 30th of November, 1835, in the almost invisible 
village of Florida, Monroe county, Missouri. I suppose Florida 
had less than three hundred inhabitants. It had two streets, 
each a couple of hundred yards long; the rest of the avenues were 
lanes, with rail fences on either side. Both the stréets and the 
lanes were paved with mud, in wet times, deep dust, in dry. 

Most of the houses were of logs—all of them indeed, except 
three or four; these latter were frame ones. There were none of 
brick and none of stone. There was a log church, with a puncheon 
floor and slab benches. A puncheon floor is made of logs whose 
upper surface have been clipped flat with the adze. The cracks 
bet ween the logs were not filled; there was no carpet; consequently, 
if you dropped anything smaller than a peach it was likely to go 
through. 

The church was perched upon short sections of logs, which 
elevated it two or three feet from the ground. Hogs slept under 
there, and whenever the dogs got after them during services the 
minister had to wait until the disturbance was over. In winter 
there was always a refreshing breeze up through the puncheon 
floor; in summer there were fleas enough for all. 

A slab bench is made of the outside cut of a sawlog, with the 
bark side down; it is supported on four sticks driven into auger 
holes at the ends; it has no back and nocushions. The church was 
twilighted with yellow candles in tinted scones hung against the 
walls. Week days the church was a school house. 

There were two stores in the village. My uncle, John A. 
Quarles, was the proprietor of one of them. It was a very small 
establishment, with a few rolls of ‘‘bit’’ calicoes on half a dozen 
shelves, a few barrels of salt mackerel, coffee and New Orleans 
sugar behind the counter; stacks of brooms, shovels, axes, hoes, 
rakes and such things here and there; a lot of cheap hats, bonnets 
and tinware strung on strings and suspended from the walls; and 
at the other end of the room was another counter with bags of 
shot on it, a cheese or two and a keg of powder; in front of it a row 
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of nail kegs and a few pigs of lead; and behind it a barrel or two of 
New Orleans molasses. 

If a boy bought 5 or 10 cents’ worth of anything he was en- 
titled to half a handful of sugar from the barrel; if a woman bought 
a few yards of calico she was entitled to a spool of thread in addi- 
tion to the usual gratis ‘‘trimmings.”’ 


Everything was cheap—apples, peaches, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes and corn, 10 cents a bushel; chickens, 10 cents apiece; 
butter, 6 cents a pound; eggs, 3 cents a dozen; coffee and sugar, 
5 cents a pound. 

I do not know how prices are out therein interior Missouri now 
(1877), but I know what they are herein Hartford, Connecticut, 
to wit: apples, $3 a bushel; peaches, $5; Irish potatoes (choice 
Bermudas) $5; chickens, $1 to $1.50 apiece, according to weight; 


butter, 45 to 50 cents a pound; eggs, 50 to 60 cents a dozen; coffee, 
45 cents a pound.. 


ALEXANDRIA, MissourRt, AS A PoRK- PACKING CENTER. 


From Edina, Knox County Democrat, March 15, 1923. 


The generally unknown fact that the little town of Alexandria 
in Clark county, Missouri, was, prior to 1870, a rival of St. Louis 
and Chicago as a pork packing center is recalled in an important 
news bulletin now on the press for early issuance by the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture. The contribution to live stock history 
in Missouri is from the pen of John Ashton, formerly associate 
editor of The Breeders’ Gazette. The bulletin is entitled ‘A 
History of Hogs and Pork Production in Missouri.” 


On records taken from the books of A. Maxwell, later known 
as Maxwell and Johnson, are based many of the conclusions in the 
booklet as to the amount of packing done, prices paid and the 
extent of the business. Maxwell kept the books and handled the 
correspondence of the firm, which packed in the season of 1853-54, 
2,705 head of hogs weighing a total of 576,411 pounds. The 
average weight was 213 pounds and the price paid for them was 
$20,625.56, or an average of 3.58 cents per pound. The next 
season 6,298 hogs were packed. Their total weight was 1,215,588 
pounds and the cost was $42,667.18, or an average of 3.51 cents a 
pound. The following season shows 11,770 hogs packed, with a 
total weight of 2,254,940 pounds. The cost was $110,224.52, or 
4.85 cents a pound. 


The records show that each hog was noted by price and weight. 
It is also interesting to note that only four hogs received during 
these three seasons weighed more than 400 pounds. The estimated 
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profits for the season of 1855-56 in the books kept by Maxwell were 
$10,833 on meat and $1,702 on lard. 

From the correspondence it is shown that hogs were driven 
overland in large droves. The packed meat and lard was shipped 
down the Mississippi river to St. Louis. A banking firm advanced 
money with which to purchase the hogs and when necessary acted 
as an agent for the sale of the meat. At times the purchase of 
hogs was interrupted for several days when the ice tied up river 
transportation and there was no way to get money from St. Louis. 


Baptist History 1n St. Louis Totp By Rev. Dr. EwIne. 
From The St. Louis Star, March 11, 1923. 


As a contribution to the educational part of the simultaneous 
evangelistic campaign now being conducted in all Baptist churches 
of St. Louis, Dr. S. E. Ewing of the St. Louis Baptist Mission 
Board has prepared a history in brief of the Baptist Church and 
its early organization work in this city. The paper states that the 
first Baptist preacher, and probably the first of any Protestant 
denomination, to hold a service in St. Louis was John Clarke, a 
Scotchman. 

“It is said that Clarke and a man named Talbott,’’ Dr 
Ewing writes, ‘‘started the Baptist denomination in St. Louis by 
immersing each other before the arrival of regularly ordained 
missionaries.” 

“The first Protestant Church to be established west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, it is stated, was the Bethel Baptist Church, organized 
in 1806 at Cape Girardeau, later disbanded. The Fee Fee Church 
at Pattonville, St. Louis county, was organized in 1807 by Clarke, 
who also in 1809 organized the Salem Church, located now on the 
Shackelford Road, north of Florissant. 

The First Baptist Church, organized February 18, 1812, later 
disbanded. Six of its members on January 6, 1833, with seven 
others, organized the Second Baptist Church in a room on Fourth 
street, opposite the courthouse. The Second Church, now one 
of the largest in the city, is at Kingshighway and Washington 
Boulevard. Three other locations were occupied by the Second 
Church before the erection of the present edifice—Third and 
Chestnut, Sixth and Locust and Beaumont and Locust. 

The Third Church, Grand and Washington boulevards, now 
having a membership of 2,500, was organized in 1850. The Fourth 
Church, now located at Thirteenth street and Sullivan avenue, 
was organized in 1851. The First German Baptist Church (now 
St. Louis Park Church, 2627 Rauschenbach avenue) was organized 
in 1850. 
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At present there are twenty-two white Baptist churches 
within the city limits and sixteen in St. Louis county. There are 
also forty negro Baptist Churches in this territory. 


THE First RAILWAY OF THE WEsT. 


From The Palmyra Spectator, March 16, 1922. 

One routing his way from Palmyra through what is now Suter 
pasture, out across the State highway, and winding his way down 
the side of the bluff to the site of old Marion City, could still find 
faint traces of an old railroad right-of-way. Though its rails were 
made of wood and the cars that passed over it were drawn by 
horses, it was nevertheless a railway, and it served the purpose 
of the early day in which it was built. 

Marion county today, with much pride, points to the fact 
that it was in the building of this little railway, known as the 
Palmyra-Marion City Railway, that the first railroad spike west 
of the Mississippi River was driven. * * * * * * 

Back in the forties, when the Marion City boom was on, and 
people from Kentucky, Virginia and other eastern states were 
rushing to the fertile little valley around Marion City, Palmyra 
was already the home of many people and her future was bidding 
fair. Situated on the peak of the hills that overlooked the low- 
lands of the Mississippi River, Palmyra longed to have connec- 
tions with the water front. Right on the banks of the mighty 
stream was Marion City, with a great future looming before her 
to become the metropolis and gateway of the West. It was, in 
the minds of Palmyrians, the proper point for railway connections 
with the water front. 

However bad the people wanted the railroad, they realized 
it was a gigantic undertaking, but nevertheless there was more or 
less agitation for the project in the spring of 1847. During April 
of the same year the sentiment for the building of the road had 
reached its peak. It had been talked of a great deal, had been 
given much publicity in the newspapers, and a meeting was even 
held on the 23rd of April to discuss it, but little was accomplished 
and the session was finally adjourned until May 7th. By the 
time this date rolled round there was renewed enthusiasm and on 
that evening negotiations were again opened in a public meeting. 
This session started the ball rolling and a committee of three men 
was appointed to raise the necessary funds with which to do the 
surveying for the project and choose the most practical route and 
make such other investigations as might be necessary in the pre- 
liminaries. The meeting was presided over by Thomas Millan 
and the committee appointed was as follows: Wm. H. Walker, 
J. G. Easton and James F. Mahan. This committee set to work 
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without delay to accomplish the duties which had been assigned it, 
and made a report at a meeting held the 15th of May, 1847. The 
report was favorable and nothing seemed to stand in the way of 
building the road. The organization of the company was there- 
fore perfected and for the next move went into an election of a 
board of trustees. Stanton Buckner was elected president of the 
company, with James E. Mahan as treasurer and James G. Easton, 
secretary. 

During the latter days of May the surveying for the right-of- 
way was commenced, a portion of the stock subscribed was called 
and an estimate of the cost of building was made. The contract 
for the grading of the roadbed was finally let to J. W. Shepherd, 
the work to be completed by Noveniber 1, 1847. Actual work on 
the construction of the road was started without delay and by the 
middle of October there was a large force of men at work on the 
project. Interest in the railroad, however, did not continue long, 
save with a few, and, on account of failure to collect some of the 
subscriptions, work slackened during October, and by the next 
spring operations were practically at a standstill. On account of 
certain property owners refusing to give possession to the right-of- 
way, work was suspended altogether in April, 1848. 

This move seemed to revive interest, and the railway project 
was soon again the chief topic of discussion. This led to a mass 
meeting which was held on the evening of April 15th, at which a 
great deal was accomplished toward continuing work on the road. 
Various committees were again set to work and, as a result of the 
meeting, the people resolved to go on with the construction of the 
railway—at least until all funds were completely exhausted. The 
first part of May brought about a vigorous campaign for additional 
funds and announcement was made that all obstacles concerning 
the right-of-way had been removed. The company now had 
possession along the entire route, and work was resumed. 

Interest in the railway continued until the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph came to the front. When it was announced that the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad would come through Palmyra the 
Marion City road was abandoned. All Palmyra wanted was 
railway connection with the water front and the outside world, 
but the attempt to build the little railroad will always retain his- 
torical interest of the utmost degree, for, back in that early day, 
the undertaking was a big one, engineered by men who would not 
be satisfied to stay as they were, but who employed the word 
‘*Progressiveness’”’ as their daily motto. 

Although Marion City has long since been destroyed, its site 
now being a part of the Mississippi River bed, traces of the Marion 
City road are still to be seen. 
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St. Louis as A Market 1n 1812-16 


From Marshall Democrat-News, January 12, 1922. (Reprinted 
from St. Louis Live Stock Reporter.) 


The Reporter recently had an inquiry for information regard- 
ing the early history of St. Louis as a live stock slaughtering center. 
Upon consulting Sharf, Stevens and other historians we find that 
the first public market was opened in St. Louis September 1, 1812, 
and it was stated at the time that this was the first public market 
west of the Mississippi River. It was on city square, block No. 7, 
and contained twelve stalls that rented from ten to thirty dollars 
a year. The size of the entire market was sixty-four by thirty 
feet. There was a clerk of the market appointed by the municipal- 
ity at the handsome salary of $104 a year. 

The first butcher shop in St. Louis that there is any record of 
was established September 17, 1814, by ore Benjamin Estill. In 
advertising the opening of his butchering establishment he said: 

“The subscriber respectfully informs the citizens of St. Louis 
that he will commence the butchering business on Monday next. 
With deference he requests heads of families and masters of shops 
to meet him that morning at the market house and participate of 
his first essay as a free will offering. The farmers who make St. 
Louis a market for their beef are invited to call on the subscriber 
at the Sign-of-the-Cross-Keys (southern end of St. Louis) and 
make positive contracts for their cattle, as the subscriber wishes 
to destroy the prevailing idea of advantage being taken of them in 
bringing their beef to market. Those who favor him with their 
custom will always have their money on delivery of their beef.” 

In 1816, two years after Estill opened his establishment, the 
city had a population of 3,000. It is interesting to note the official 
market quotations of St. Louis in 1816: 

Beef on foot, $4 per cwt. 
Flour, $16 per bbl. 

Wheat, $1 per bushel. 

Corn, 37c per bushel. 

Hams, 12c per pound. 
Cattle hides, $2.75 each. 
Hog lard, 12c per pound. 
Bear’s lard, $1.50 per gallon. 


PERSONALS. 
Hon. Omer Henry Avery: Born in Lincoln county, 
Missouri, April 3, 1854; died at Troy, Missouri, February 
13, 1922. He graduated from the law department of the 
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University of Missouri and practiced law at Troy for more 
than forty-four years. From 1888 to 1890 he served Lincoln 
county as prosecuting attorney. Later he served as the 
representative of the county in the thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth general assemblies. In 1904 he was elected State 
Senator from the eleventh district. 

Hon. M. R. K. Biggs: Born in Pike county in 1832; 
died at Farber, Missouri, November 4, 1922. With the 
exception of a few years spent in California during the gold 
rush of ’49, he spent his entire life in Pike county. He was 
elected State Senator from the eleventh district in 1900 and 
served in the forty-first and forty-second general assemblies. 

Benjamin F. Blanton: Born September 20, 1838, at 
Jefferson City, Missouri; died March 25, 1923, at Paris, 
Missouri. He learned the printer’s trade at Glasgow, Mo., 
seventy-two years ago. In 1873 he became the publisher of 
The Monroe County Appeal and was actively in charge of that 
publication until 1919. The Appeal was originally established 
in Monroe City, but was moved to Paris in 1875. He took 
part in the border warfare preceding the Civil War and had a 
part in the raid on Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lewis Wesley Brannon: Born at Williamsburg, Ohio, 
April 2, 1845; died at Princeton, Missouri, March 11, 1922. 
During the Civil War he served in the Union army. He came 
to Princeton in 1867 as a printer for the Advance. In 1871 he 
leased the plant, but shortly afterwards, in 1873, founded the 
Princeton Telegraph. He was connected with this publication 
until his death. 

Major Sidney G. Brock: Born at Cleveland Ohio, 
April 10, 1837; died February 17, 1923, at Macon, Missouri. 
He received his education at Alleghany College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1859. Later he studied law 
and was admitted to the Ohio bar in 1861. He served during 
the Civil War as Captain and Major in Company H of the 
67th Ohio infantry. He came to Macon, Missouri, in 1866 
and practiced law until 1871, when he became a partner in 
the founding of the Macon Republican. He retired from 
active work several years ago on account of failing health. 
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Bishop Maurice F. Burke: Born in County Limerick, 
Ireland, May 5, 1845; died at St. Joseph, Missouri, March 
17, 1923. He came with his parents to Chicago when four 
years of age and was educated at Notre Dame University 
and the American College in Rome. He was ordained a 
priest there in 1875. He was transferred to St. Joseph in 
June, 1893, and served the St. Joseph diocese from that time 
until his death. He was the ranking bishop in the American 
hierarchy. 


Abbot Frowin Conrad: Born in Switzerland in 1834; 
died at Conception, Missouri, March 24, 1923. He came to 
Conception in 1876, when it was made a priory. Four years 
later it was made an abbey and he was in active charge until 
four years ago when, on account of his advanced age, a coad- 
jutor abbot was named. He was believed to have been the 
oldest Benedictine Abbot in the world. 


Hon. Webster Davis: Born June 1, 1861, at Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania; died February 22, 1923, at Kansas City, 
Missouri. He came to Missouri with his parents as a child 
and spent his boyhood at Gallatin. As a young man he 
worked his way through the University of Michigan and 
afterwards located at Garden City, Kansas. Later he moved 
to Kansas City, Missouri, and served as mayor of that city 
from 1894 to 1896. He was assistant secretary of the in- 
terior in President McKinley’s administration. In the late 
’90’s he made a trip to South Africa and returned to the United 
States a champion of the Boer cause. However, he met with 
no success in his efforts to enlist the sympathies of the 
United States. Of late years Mr. Davis had spent most of 
his time on the lecture platform. 


A. C. Dingle: Born in Audrain county, Missouri, 
September 23, 1862; died at Moberly, Missouri, March 23, 
1923. Mr. Dingle moved to Moberly in 1888 and at the 
time of his death he had nearly completed his third term as 
mayor of that city. He was president of the Missouri State 
Fair Association; president of the Tri-State Fair Associa- 
tion, comprising the states of Illinois, lowa and Missouri; a 
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member of the State Board of Agriculture; and vice-president 
of the American Trotting Association. 

Hon. Elias S. Gower: Born March 30, 1850, in Centre 
county, Pennsylvania; died April 23, 1922, at Grant City, 
Missouri. He came to Missouri first in 1869, returning east 
for a few years, then again coming to Missouri in 1874. Locat- 
ing at Grant City, he purchased the Worth County Times. 
With the exception of the years 1879-1892, he edited this 
paper from 1874 until 1914. He represented Worth county 
is the Missouri general assembly three consecutive terms, 
being elected in 1880, 1882 and 1884. 

Charles C. Hilton: Born in Washington county, Virginia, 
May 11, 1856; died at Appleton City, Missouri, March 7, 1922. 
He came to Appleton City in 1878 and entered into newspaper 
work on the Voice of the People, later working on other news- 
papers. In 1882 he became editor and publisher of the Apple- 
ton City Journal and continued as such until 1912, when, be- 
cause of ill health, he retired. 

Warren Clifton Kapp: Born in Clarion county, Penn- 
sylvania, December 5, 1867; died February 20, 1922, at Center- 
ville, lowa. He came to Missouri as a boy and received his 
education in the public schools of Chillicothe and in the Chilli- 
cothe Business College. He learned the printer’s trade on the 
Chillicothe Constitution. In 1892 he located in Slater and be- 
gan publication of the Slater Rustler. Four years later he bought 
a half interest in the Higginsville Leader and moved to that town. 
In 1898 Mr. Kapp and his partner purchased the Warrensburg 
Journal-Democrat. Mr. Kapp bought his partner’s interest 
in 1904 and in 1913 consolidated the publication with the John- 
son Couniy Star, selling his interest in the business in 1921 
and removing to Iowa. 

Hon. George T. Lee: Born in Jefferson county, Missouri, 
February 22, 1854; died at Van Buren, Missowii, December 
31, 1921. He was educated at Arcadia College in Missouri 
and settled in Wayne county. Here he engaged in the mercan- 
tile business and represented Wayne county in the state legis- 
lature in 1883 and 1887. With the completion of the Current 
River Railroad, he moved to Van Buren and engaged in busi- 
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ness. He was elected to the general assembly from Carter 
county in 1890 and 1896 and later served a term as state sen- 
ator. 

F. H. Ustick: Born at Lyons Valley, Iowa, April 18, 1858; 
died at Denver, Colorado, November 13, 1922. As a young 
man he entered the service of the Chicago, Burlington and Quin- 
cy Railroad at Hannibal, Missouri. He steadily advanced 
until he held an executive position. He had served as superin- 
tendent of the Brookfield division of the Burlington, superin- 
tendent of the Aurora, Illinois, division and general superin- 
tendent of the Iowa division. 

Wallace Williams: Born at Fulton, Missouri, May 13, 
1849; died at Fulton January 18, 1922. He entered the office 
of the Fulton Telegraph, which was owned by his father, and 
was associated with the editing and publishing of that paper 
until 1885, when it was sold. In 1895 he again became owner 
of the Telegraph and published it until 1909. 

James E. Watkins: Born August 1, 1866, in Adams coun- 
ty, Illinois; died January 31, 1923, at Chillicothe, Missouri. 
He came to Missouri as a boy with his parents and was edu- 
cated and studied law at Jamesport, Missouri, having been 
admitted to the bar in 1889. He removed to Chillicothe short- 
ly afterwards and engaged in the practice of his profession un- 
til 1912, when, through the death of his brother, he became own- 
er of the Chillicothe Constitution. Assisted by two sons, he 
published this newspaper until the time of his death. 
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Andrew County. 
March 10. 


April 28. 


Atchison County. 


NEWSPAPERS 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1922. 


Savannah, Reporter. 

Sketch of the life of W. A. Pyle, Union veteran and former 
county official. 

Founder of the Reporter. Sketch of O. O. Paul, founder of 
paper, some history of the publication and items from 
early issues. 

Mutual Telephone Company 20 years old. A _ historical 
sketch. 

Some Savannah school history. 

Fairfax, Forum. 

The Presbyterian anniversary. Some reminiscences. 


When I was a little boy. Recollections of John D. Dopf. 
Preachers in 1863. Dopf tells of early-day preachers in 


Sketch of the life of John Richards, pioneer and former 





Atchi County Mail. 
Is 86 years young. Oivil War recollections of Charles Hall. 


Leading up to and after the Centralia Massacre, by Joe Lee 
Bomar. See preceding and succeeding issues. 





Weekly Ledger. 
Audrain and Mexico 70 years ago. Reprinted from Cen- 


History of old seminary building, Hardin College. 


Sketch of the life of W. B. Dawson, former county official. 


Sketch of the life of T. B. White, Union veteran and former 
Boating on the Osage. Some reminiscences of Tom Bristooe. 
Interesting history. 1840-50 statistics of Audrain county. 


From Harvey Hulen. Reminiscences of Civil War. 
Continued in issues of January 20, February 17, 24, 


March 24. 
Rockport, Atchison County Journal. 
Feb. 9. A brief review of Rock Port. 
March 2. 
March 10. 
Rockport. 
March 23. 
county official. 
June |. Notes on building of first railroad. 
June 8. Early lawyers of Atchison county. 
April 21. 
Audrain County. Mexico, Weekly Intelligencer, 
Jan. 5. 
Jan. 12. 
tralia Fireside Guard. 
June 22. 
Barton County. Lamar, Democrat 
June 1. Tales of Barton county's early days. 
Bates County. Butler, Weekly Times. 
Jan. 5. 
- Rich Hill, Mining Review. 
April 27. How Rich Hill came to be named. 
Benton County. Warsaw, Benton County Enterprise. 
May 12. 
publisher of the Enterprise. 
May 19. 
Boone County. Centralia, Fireside Guard. 
Jan. 6. 
Jan. 13. 
March 3, 24. 
Jan. 27. Boone county in 1850. 
Feb. 3. Mrs, Oonger writes some reminiscences. 
Feb. 10. 





From Harvey Hulen. Recollections of pioneer life. 
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March 31. From Harvey Hulen. Voting in 1865. Continued in issue 


of April 7. 

May 12. General conditions in 1865. 

May 19. The Mexico Female College in 1867. Continued in issues 
of June 2 and 9. 

May 26. Locust Grove Schools in 1867. Continued in issues of June 
2 and 9. Other Boone county schools in issues of June 
16, 23. 

Columbia, Evening Missourian. 

Feb. 1. ‘“‘Female Academy’’ in Columbia opened in 1830 in a log 
house. A sketch of the forerunner of Stephens College. 

Feb. 2. First postmistress in county appointed in Columbia in 1838. 

Feb. 17. Position of university women advances from toleration to 
emulation. History of co-education in the University of 
Missouri. 

Feb. 18. Columbia jail was scene of Mormon and Bushwhacker fights. 

March 1. Scott and Bates, early Missouri statesmen, helped Showme 
State. 


Tin shop of 1843 is now a large store. Sketch of Newman 
Hardware Company. 
March 9. Personal duels and political fights mark Thomas H. Benton's 


life. 
Baptists had earliest church organization in Columbia. 
April 6. M. U. Students’ stunt began in 1906. Sketch of Farmers’ 
Fair. 
April 17. Columbia was dependent on moon for lighting before 1872. 
Story of municipal lighting. 
April 21. Bingham, Missouri artist, has works in many Columbia 
homes. A few facts concerning his life. 
June 7. Christian College started here in 1851 in small house. Some 


historical data, with photo of college in 1873. 

Daily Tribune. 

March 2. Missouri compromise passed Congress 102 years ago today. 

March 14. Seeking silver in the Missouri Ozarks region; with some early- 
day legends of riches. 





April 27. Sketch of the life of A. P. Miller, Confederate veteran. 
June 16. Letter to Mrs. Moss recalls politics of 40 years ago. Rec- 
oliections of political campaign of 1882. 

June 21. Major John N. Edwards’ story of Col. Eli Hodge's thrill- 


ing adventures in Old Mexico. Reprinted from Missouri 
Historical Review. 
Sturgeon, Missouri Leader. 
March 23. Sketch of the life of Julius Dunn, Mexican and Civil War 


veteran. 
Caldwell County. Cowgill, Chief. 
Jan. 27. Sketch of the life of James Cowgill, founder of the town of 


Cowgill, former State official and Union veteran. 
Callaway County. Auxvasse, Review. 


Jan. 4. Recollection of some noted Missourians. By Wm. 8. Bryan. 
Fulton, Gazette. 

Jan. 19. Sketch of the life of Wallace Williams, pioneer editor. 
Cape Girardeau County. Jackson, Missouri Cash-Book. 

Jan. 26. Missouri's standing as a state. Agricultural statistics. 
Carroll County. Carrollton, Democrat. 

June 30. Sketch of the life of Silas A. Perry, Union veteran. 

Republican-Record. 





Jan. 12. Sketch of the life of E. G. Grossman, Union veteran. 
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Feb. 16. 
June 8. 
June 15. 
Carter County. 
Jan. 5. 


Feb. 9. 
Cass County. 


Jan. 26. 
Feb. 9. 


April 21. 
April 28. 


May 19. 
Cedar County. 
Feb. 9. 


Clark County. 
Jan. 6. 


May 12. 
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Sketch of the life of Joseph S. Pence, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of Thomas W. Minnis, Union veteran. 
Sketch of the life of James T. Graham, former county official. 
Van Buren, Current Local. 
Sketch of the tife of G. T. Lee, Confederate veteran and 
former state legislator. See also issue of January 12. 
Missouri's great mine romance near end. Story of Iron 
Mountain. Reprinted from St. Louis Star. 

Harrisonville, Cass County Leader. 

Sketch of the life of J. R. Schnell, Union veteran. 

Political history of Cass county. Some voting records of 
early years. Reprinted from Cass County Times for 
December 18, 1896. 

Pleasant Hill, Times. 

Sketch of the life of Judge Ewing Cockrell, circuit judge. 

Recalls other days. Extracts from Western Dispatch of 
March 17, 1875. 

A bit of local history. By Kathleen Osborne. 

Stockton, Journal. 

Remarks of O. CO. Dickenson at the unveiling of an oil paint- 
ing of the late Senator William J. Stone. 

Kahoka, Clark County Courier. 

Olark county history. Miscellaneous subjects; by Jasper 
Blines. See also succeeding issues. 

A sketch from Knox county history. 





Jan. 6. 
Clay County. 
Jan. 2. 


Jan. 16. 


Jan. 30. 


March 20. 


March 27. 


May 1. 
May 8. 
May 15. 
May 22. 


Gazette-Herald. 

Chapters from the history of Clark county. By Jasper 
Blines. See succeeding issues. 

Liberty, Advance. 

Wrote in the dim beginning. Review of first book written 
west of the Mississippi—‘‘The Commerce of the Prairies,’’ 
by Dr. Josiah Gregg. Reprinted from Kansas City Star. 

The Battle of New Orleans. Reprinted from New Orieans 
Picayune. 

In grandmother's day. Etiquette of 50 years ago. 

Gives live stock history. A review of the purebred industry 
in Clay county, by Senator T. J. Wornall. 

Life at I. O. O. F. Home. Description of Home. 

Benton was far seeing. Sketch of life of Missouri's great 
senator. Reprinted from St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

He heard Benton speak. Incident of one of Benton’ scam- 
paigns. 

Sketch of the life of Major W. N. Ewing, Confederate veteran. 

Sketch of the life of John W. Scott, Confederate veteran. 

County's early history. By Mrs. R. H. Miller. 

Early-day lawyers. Some facts concerning a few. 

Tribune. 





March 3. 
March 17. 


March 31. 
June 23. 
May 12. 


Jan. 26. 








Clinton County. 


In an old cornerstone. Some historical documents. 

The 50th anniversary. Account of the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of Clay county in 1872. 

Sketch of the life of John W. Morrison, Union veteran. 

Liberty's centennial year. Some history and recollections 
of early days. By Mrs. R. H. Miller. 

Smithville, Democrat-Herald. 

Sketch of the life of John W. Scott, Civil War veteran. 

Lathrop, Optimist. 

Sketch of the life of R. A. Chenoweth, Union veteran. 
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Anniversary of the Battle of Boonville. Story of conflict as 
recorded in W. F. Johnson’s History of Cooper County. 





Central Missouri Republican. 
River once washed the hills of Howard. Some prehistoric 
data on Missouri River, by 8. W. Ravenel. 


Cooper County. Boonville, Advertiser. 
June 20. 
Jan. 5. 
April 20. Lutheran history in Missouri. 
May 4. 


Dallas County. 


DeKalb County. 


Den 


Dunklin County. 


Franklin County. 


April 6. 


June 22. 
June 29, 


March 10. 
t County. 
Jan. 5. 
May 18. 


Jan. 6. 


March 23. 


March 24. 
Feb. 10. 

March 17. 
March 24. 
March 31. 


April 28. 
May 26. 


June 9. 


March 24. 
May 5. 


Sketch of the life of Capt. 8. W. Ravenel, Confederate veteran; 
pioneer civil engineer. See also Bunceton Weekly Eagle 
for May 5. 

Buffalo, Reflex. 

Sketch of the life of Frank Furth, pioneer merchant. With 
reprint of article by Mr. Furth, ‘‘My First Glimpse of 
Buffalo." 

Clarksdale, Journal. 

DeKalb’s first white man. 

Early DeKalb county marriages. 

Osborn, Enterprise, 

Sketch of the life of Walden Kelly, Union veteran. 

Salem, News. 

Sketch of the life of Edward H. Potter, Union veteran. 

Sketch of the life of Capt. Wade Hicklin, Confederate veteran. 

Kennett, Dunklin County News. 

An interesting document. A plan for the reclamation of 
the Mississippi valley, written by A. K. R. Fassett in 
1875. 

New Haven, Leader. 

New Haven nearly 40 years ago. A census of town about 
1885. 

Pacific, Transcript. 

History of Fox Creek postoffice. 

Union, Republican-Tribune. 

History of the court houses of Franklin county, by Clark 
Brown. Continued in issue of February 17. 

History of county buildings other than the court house. 

A view of Franklin county in 1838, by Herman G. Kiel. 

Another old letter. A letter written in 1832, descriptive of 
rural conditions at that time. 

Some early New Haven history, by Clark Brown. 

Synod recalls pioneer days. Story of the organization of 
the Lutheran Church in Missouri. : 

The governor visited Union three-quarters of a century ago 
on horseback. By Herman G. Kiel. 

Washington, Franklin County Observer. 

Life in this county 100 years ago. Some facts about pioneers. 

Local Lutheran Church 60 years old. A historical sketch. 





March 24. 
June 9. 


Citizen. 

A visit to Washington in 1874. 

Killed in Confederate raid. Account of the death of Peter 
Koenig and Henry Kosfeld on October 3, 1864. 


Gasconade County. Hermann, Advertiser-Courier. 


Gentry County. 


Henry County. 


March 29. 


Jan. 26. 


May 25. 


Sketch of the life of John W. Ingrum, Union veteran. 

Albany, Ledger. 

Sketch of the life of R. M. McCammon, former county 
official. 

Windsor, Review. 

Boating on the Osage. Recollections of navigation on the 
Osage River, by J. H. Lay. 
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Holt County. Mound City, Journal. 
April 6. History of New Liberty school district. 
June 22. Mound City in 1888—a business directory. 
Oregon, Holt County Sentinel. 
April 28. Then and now. A comparison between present and pioneer 
conditions in county, State and nation. 
June 16. Early postoffices in Holt county. Also dates of establish- 
ment of rural free delivery at various Holt county towns. 
June 30. Early school days. Recollections of first brick public school 
building in Oregon. 
Howell County. West Plains, Howell County Gazette. 


May 25. Sketch of the life of James Holmes, Confederate veteran. 
Jackson County. Kansas City, Journal. 
Jan. 1. Kansas City's progress since 1880 told in figures. 
Jan. 22. New bridge will revive glory of Mission Trail; with historical 
notes on Trail. 


River near Kansas City hides fortune in whiskey. A story 
of a river tragedy of 1855. 

Jan. 29. Unique covered bridge near Kansas City played prominent 
part in battle which threatened to destroy a city. An 
episode of the Civil War. 

Missouri woman, now living in Ozarks, was with ill-fated 
party of Maximilian in Mexico. Her recollections. 

Lives of pioneer Kansas City physicians filled with romance 
and hardship. A descriptive sketch. 

Kansas City woman recalls sinking of steamboat ‘‘Princess"’ 
after snagging near here. A Missouri River episode. 

Feb. 5. White settlement cn site of Kansas City 200 years ago. A 
historical claim for Kansas City, by Dr. Wm. L. Campbell. 

A cross-section of Missouri history. Photographs of Ft. 
Osage and Sibley. 

Feb. 12. Looking backward 80 years to Kansas City's first homes. 

First of a series of articles on settlement and growth of 


Kansas City. 
First motor car built in Kansas City in 1895. 
Feb. 19. When Kansas City shops were all on levee. Story of develop- 
ment of the city’s business section. 
Feb. 26. Bringing the first railroad into Kansas City. 


March 5. Hannibal bridge was turning point for Kansas City. Story 
of railroad bridge over Missouri River. 
March 12. Romance of Kansas City’s live stock industry. A historical 
sketch, with pictures. 
March 19. Reconstruction in Kansas City following the Civil War. 
When dancing soldiers ruled Kansas City society. Story of 
“Oraig Rifles,” with pictures. 
March 26. ‘‘Service’’ is slogan of Kansas City’s own regiment. Story 
of the ‘Third Missouri,” with pictures. 
Middle era of city's growth directed by business men’s efforts. 
A chapter from the commercial life of the city. 
“Gone are the days."’ Pictures of old Kansas City. 
April 2. U. 8. abandons century-old postoffice. A sketch of Boyler’s 
Mill, Morgan county. 
How Kansas City absorbed its parent town. Pictures of 
Old Westport. 
April 9. First historian gave hint of city's future in early book of 
1858. Extracts from ©. O. Spalding’s, ‘‘Annals of City of 
Kansas."" 
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Kansas City once used Independence depot. Story of rail- 


Kansas City in 1868-86—pictures. 

Changes in executive code are prepared by New Constitu- 
tion Association of Missouri. 

History of Kansas City street-car system—with many photo- 


Kansas City is result of union of Westport and Independence. 
Some historical notes. 7 
First year of Journal is one of achievement. A historical 


Commercial Club vital factor in city’s betterment. A 


Fertile seeds for future sown by Commercial Club. A 
chapter in the city’s history. 
When racing in Missouri flourished in mid-winter and under 


Kansas City has church, germ of which was founded in old 


Commercial Club as the solver of city problems. Oontinu- 
ed in issue of May 28th. 

Solving Kansas City’s transportation problem. 

Razing of Old Orpheum recalls vivid memories. Some 
theatrical history of Kansas City. 

What real estate has done for Kansas City. 

Problem of waterworks in 1891. 

Liberty, Mo., plans big celebration for 100th birthday; with 


Kansas City’s first attempt at river improvement. 





Post. 

Sketch of the life of James Cowgill, former mayor of Kansas 
City. See also Kansas City Star for January 20 and Kan- 
sas City Journal for January 21. 

Sketch of the life of John F. Shafroth, Missourian, former 


First sweetheart of Mark Twain tells of humorist’s early life. 





a a 


Star. 

The ‘‘Hello” boys of Kansas City’s first telephone exchange. 

How Kansas City got its nickname. 

Jackson county once had world’s shortest railroad. 

When Kansas City was a horse-and-buggy town. 

M. U. head from teacher. Sketch of J. C. Jones, newly 
appointed president of the University of Missouri. 

A fateful battle fought after peace was declared, Story of 
Battle of New Orleans, fought January 8, 1815. 

When cars hit this town. Story of the coming of the auto- 


The writers of Missouri. Reprinted from the New York 


A fighting Foster of the '70’s. A story of the fire department 
and politicians of 50 years ago. 

A product of Civil War. A short history of the Home for 
the Aged in Kansas City. 

A busy Kansas City corner in the '70’s—8th and Walnut. 


April 9. 
road growth in city. 
April 16. 
graphs. 
April 23. 
April 30. 
sketch of the paper. 
historical sketch. 
May 7. 
May 14. 
electric light. 
Indian mission. 
May 21. 
June 4. 
June 11. 
June 18. 
some historical notes. 
June 25. 
Jan. 20. 
Feb. 21. 
governor of Colorado. 
March 6. 
Jan. 1. 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 7 
Feb. 12. 
mobile. 
Feb. 21. 
Sun. 
Feb. 26. 
March 3. 
March 12. 
March 19. 


A Missouri girl who found recognition abroad. Some facts 
concerning Mary Alicia Owen and her folklore work. 
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March 30. A Missouri quake that jarred the continent. Story of the 
New Madrid earthquake in 1811. 





April 17. Kansas, ‘‘The Child of Plymouth Rock.” A sketch of Kan- 
sas, by William Allen White. 

April 27. Century of Grant drawn to a close. 

May 14. The Missouri resort that failed to arrive. Story of Aurora 
Springs in Miller county. 

May 26. Memories in a turnfest. Story of Kansas City Turner 
Society. 

May 29. The road to Rocheport. Some rambling notes on Boone 
county town. 

June 4. Secret of an Ozark sphinx. A tale of the Bald Knobbers. 

June 10. Sketch of the life of Dr. C. Lester Hall, Kansas City physician. 

June 13. What you should know about Missouri's Constitution By 
Prof. C. H. McClure. 

Times. 
‘ Jan. 17. Paradoxes in the history of Missouri. By Floyd O. Shoe- 

maker. 


March 1. The Kansas City that one pioneer discovered. From 
autobiography of Richard C. Walpole (deceased) who came 
to Kansas City in 1858. 


June 28. W. H. Leib reminisces. Early days in music in Kansas City 
recalled. 
Lees Summit, Journal. 
Jan. 5. Some Jackson county Civil War history. Reprinted from 


Holden Progress. 
Johnson County. Holden, Progress. 
May 18. Bank of Holden 50 years old. A historica! sketch. 
Warrensburg, Star-Journal. 
March 28. Dummy line and equipment sold. Some facts regarding 
establishment of road to Pertle Springs. 
Knox County. Edina, Knox County Democrat. 
Jan. 19. Sketch of the life of D. A. Rouner, Confederate veteran. 
‘Sentinel. 
Feb. 2. Sketch of the life of J. E. Adams, Union veteran. 
April 27, Sketches of Knoxcounty. Description of overland train which 
left for west in 59. 
Lincoln County. Elsberry, Democrat. 
Feb. 24. Lincoln's duel called off. Story of duel arranged to be fought 
in Missouri in 1842. Reprinted from St. Louis Star. 
March 24. Florida, Mo., as Mark Twain recalls it. Reprinted from 
autobiography in Harper's Magazine 
Macon County. Atlanta, Ezpress. 
Feb. 17. Sketch of the life of J. F. Davidson, Union veteran. 
Marion County. Palmyra, Spectator. 
Jan. 18. Masonic lodge of Palmyra is oldest secret society in Marion 
county. A historical sketch. 
Jan. 25. History of Palmyra lodge 1. O. O. F. 
Feb. 8. History of Faber Workman's Lodge at Palmyra. 
Feb. 15. Letter from Capt. John W. Ayres. Recollections of Union 
neighborhood from 1847 to 1853. Continued in issue of 
March 8. 
March 15. The first railway of the west. Story of Palmyra-Marion City 
railway, built in late '40’s. 
April 12. Reminiscences of old Palmyra. Oontinued in issues of April 
19, 26; May 17; June 28. 
Some recollections of the Civil War, by A. 8S. Kelley. 





May 3. 
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May 10. The passing of an old landmark. Reminiscences concerning 
Haniley’s opera house, erected in 1857. 
May 24. Slave days in Missouri. 
June 21. ‘The romantic career of Col. Blees of Macon. Reprinted from 
Quincy Herald. 
Mercer County. Princeton, Telegraph. 
Jan. 11. Sketch of the life of David W. Lowry, Union veteran. 
March 15. Sketch of the life of L. W. Brannon, Union veteran and founder 
of the Telegraph. 
April 19. Sketch of the life of Ira E. Spencer, Union veteran. 
Mississippi County. Charleston, Enterprise-Courier. 
Feb. 23. George OC. Bryan is positive Daniel Boone's body was removed 
to Kentucky. Some historic data. 
City’s biggest celebration held July 4, 1859. 
Moniteau County. Oalifornia, Moniteau County Herald. 
March 30. Sketch of the life of J. W. Norfleet, Union veteran. 
Tipton, Times. 
Jan. 20. Sketch of the life of George H. Albert, Union veteran. 
Monroe County. Monroe City, Semi-Weekly News. 
March 10. Old Palmyra house is last reminder of the fate of Marion City. 
Story of the lost town of Marion county. 
April 7. First fast mail run 62 years ago. Story of first train over 
Hannibal and St. Joe Railroad April 3, 1860. 
Morgan County. Versailles, Leader. 
Feb. 10. Interesting reminiscences and information concerning former 
Morganites. 





Nat 





May 4. John Hannay’s letter. Reminiscences of early days in Morgan 
county. 
Syracuse history. Historicai sketch of village, by P. H. Hull. 
Osage County. Linn, Unterrified Democrat. 
June 15. Some ancient local history. Extracts from ‘‘Personal Recollec- 
tions,"’ by John F. Darby. 
Pemiscot County. Caruthersville, Democrat-Argus. 
April 4. High water data since 1907. 
Phelps County. Newburg, Phelps County Record. 
June 29. Sketch of the hfe of T. J. Ellis, Union veteran. 
Rolla, Herald. 
March 23. Sketch of the life of Dr. A. L. McRae, director of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines. See also Rolla Times, March 23, 
and New Era, March 24. 
St. James, Journal. 
April 21. Condensed history of State Federal Soldiers’ Home. 
Pike County. Bowling Green, Times. 
Feb. 2. Our honored dead. A list of soldiers buried in Bowling Green 
cemetery. Continued in issues of March 9 and May 11. 
Feb. 9. Sketch of the life of Wm. McQuie, Revolutionary soldier. 
f April 27. A bit of unwritten history. Description of pioneer life in 
i Pike county. By Frank Barnett. 
How old is Bowling Green? Facts about founding. 
' June,1. Some anecdotes of those who settled in Pike and counties near. 
i ————_———_ Louisiana, Journal. 
May 19. On the plains in 1862. Some recollections of Missouri in Civil 
War days, by George W. Stokes. Reprinted from New 
; York Herald. 
Polk County. Bolivar, Free Press. 
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Feb. 2. J. R. Maupin and Southwest Baptist College. A historical 
sketch of institution. See also Herald of January 26. 

Feb. 9. When I came to Bolivar. Recollections of T. H. B. Dunnegan. 
Continued in issues of February 23 and March 16. Printed 
also in Herald. 

June 29. Early-day lawyers of Bolivar. . By J. G. Simpson. 

Putnam County. Unionville, Republican. 
April 19. Historical sketch of Unionville, 
Ralls County. New London, Ralls County Record. 

Jan. 20. Civil War days on Salt River. 

May 19. When Benton was dethroned. 

June 2. Some Missouri slave history. 

——_——— Perry, Enterprise, 

April 13, Events leading up to and after the Centralia massacre. By Joe 

Lee Bomar, Continued in issues of April 20 and June 22. 
Randolph County. Moberly, Weekly Monitor. 
April 13. First homes in Randolph county were log cabins. Some 
county history. 
Ray County. Richmond, Conservator. 
March 16. Battle of New Orleans. Reprinted from New Orleans Picayune. 
‘Missourian, 
Jan. 5. History of the Big Type Poland China hogs. By Charles E. 
Dawson. Continued in issue of January 12. 
St. Charles County. St. Charles, Banner-News. 
Jan. 19. Boys of 1862 took risks. A Oivil War recollection. 
St. Clair County. Appleton City, Journal. 

Feb. 16. Peter Clark Macfarlane; some facts about Missouri-born writer. 

March 16. St. Clair county in 1846. Some recollections of B, F. Lawler. 

May 11. Sketch of the life of Charlies O. Hilton, former publisher of the 
Journal. 

Osceola, St. Clair County Democrat. 

Feb. 28. St, Olair county in 1838. By B. F. Lawler. 

March 9. St. Olair county in 1846. Printed also in St. Clair County 
Republican. 

St. Louis County. Carondelet, News. 

Jan. 6. When Carondelet was a city. Official proceedings of city 

officials. Continued in succeeding issues. 
Clayton, Watchman-Advocate, 

May 12. ‘‘Away back when.” Random recollections of Mrs. W. P. 
Morgan. 

June 30. Sketch of the life of Peter Kerth, Union veteran and former 
county official. 

St. Louis City. America At Work. 

Jan. 5. Casual reminiscences, by Saunders Norvell. A record of 40 
years’ observation and experience of men, cities and affairs 
in St. Louis, Missouri and the west. Continued in issues of 
February 5, March 5, May 5 and 20. 

May 20, The Missouri Pacific Railroad. An analysis of the annual 
report for 1921. 

June 20. The Missouri Ozarks and the national tie problem. 

Globe-Democrat. 

Jan. 10. Sketch of the life of M. G. Reynolds, former circuit judge. See 
also Post-Dispatch and Star for January 10. 

Jan. 15. Interesting history in old tavern told in grandson's letter. 
Some notes on old Van Bibber Tavern at Mineola, Mo. 

Feb. 25. Famous warship, ‘‘St. Louis,’ ends her brilliant career, 
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Feb. 26. 
March 12. 
March 5. 
March 19. 
April 9. 
April 16. 
April 23. 
April 30. 
May 7. 
May 14. 
May 21. 


May 28. 


June 4. 


June 8. 


June 11. 


June 18. 


June 23. 
June 25. 





Jan. 15. 
Feb. 12. 


Feb. 23. 
Feb. 25. 


March 8. 
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Edward Bates, first champion of public schools in St. Louis, 
was a Civil War barrister. A biographical sketch. 

Thomas Hart Benton, former Missouri senator. A biographical 
sketch. 

Ben Blewett, man who did much for St. Louis schools. A 
biographical sketch. 

Francis P. Blair remembered as man who saved Missouri to 
Union during Civil War. 

William Chiles Carr who championed education 100 years ago 
was member of first St. Louis school board. A biographical 
sketch. 

Sketch of Wm. Clark, noted explorer. 

Auguste Chouteau was pioneer of keen vision and leading 
spirit in building St. Louis. A biographical sketch. 

Joseph Charless had stormy career as editor of first newspaper 
in old St. Louis. A biographical sketch. 

Wayman Crow, St. Louis merchant for whom school is named, 
founded Washington University. A biographical sketch. 
Cupples, Divoll and Dozier schools named for three great St. 

Louis enterprise builders. Biographical sketches. 

Life of James B. Eads is romance of magnificent dreams and 
accomplishments. A biographical sketch. 

Shields sends letter to convention telling of 1875 experiences. 
Some recollections of Missouri Constitutional Convention 
of 1875. 

Missouri senatorial contest. Review of Reed-Long senatorial 
race, with historical political setting. Reprinted from New 
York Times. 

Schools named for Eugene Field, Gen. Fremont and Wm. 
Glasgow, Jr., with sketch of the three. 

New and old St. Louis linked by visits of veiled prophet. 

Sketches of Grant, Gratiot and Hempstead, for whom St. 
Louis schools were named. 

Sketch of H. ©. Grenner, former United States collector of 
internal revenue at St. Louis. 

Sketches of Laclede, Dr. J. T. Hodgen and O. H. Howard, for 
whom St. Louis schools are named. 

Old St. Louis. Some photographs of other days. 

Sketch of Wm. J. Barrows of Pulaski county, third assistant 
postmaster general. 

Sketches of Wm. Carr Lane, Edward Henry Long and Brig.- 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, for whom St. Louis schools were named. 

Sketch of former State Senator Charles F. Krone. 

Lives of great philanthropists whose manifold benefactions are 
remembered by the city. Sketches of Capt. Isaac M. 
Mason, Bryan Mullanphy, and Col. John O'Fallon. 

Post-Dispatch. 

The good old days on the river, by OC. M. Berkley. 

Now told for the first time. Some history concerning the blow- 
ing up of battleship Maine in 1898. 

First brick dwelling in city, with photo. 

Daniel Boone judgment tree as it appears today and painting 
to be placed in state capitol. A historical sketch. 

First of series of four articles on defects of Missouri's present 
constitution that should be remedied by convention. Con- 
tinued in issues of March 10, 13 and 14. 
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March 19. “I used to know him in St. Louis."” Prominent men who 
formerly lived in St. Louis. 

April 9. The Grant centenary. The story of his 6 years’ residence in 
St. Louis. 

April 23. How the new constitution of Missouri should be constructed. 
By Dr. Isidor Loeb of the University of Missouri. Con- 
tinued in issues of April 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, May 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

April 28. Grant's rejection as mathematics teacher at Washington 
University and other rebuffs here are related. 

May 28. Tom Sawyer's sweetheart retires to a farm, with recollections 
of Mark Twain. 

Star. 

Jan. 9. Police reporter tells of early newspaper life in St. Louis and 
interesting experiences. Recollections of events and people 
in St. Louis by Kenneth G. Bellairs. Continued throughout 
January. 

Jan. 18. Canadians and Creoles founded St. Louis, Dr. DeMenil decides. 

Jan. 29. Former Judge Withrow recalls execution of spy said to have 
been engaged to Lee’s daughter. A drama.of the Civil War. 

Jan. 30. St. Louisan recalls days when slaves were sold at auction at 
entrance to courthouse. Recollections of Oapt. Joseph 
Boyce. 

Feb. 6. Vogel's Band, organized in early ‘70's. A sketch. 

March 8. St. Louls man who heard Lincoln debate with Douglas recalls 
their contrasting appearance. 

March 12. Theodore Dreiser, novelist, recalls his newspaper career in St. 
Louis. 

Functions of St. Louie courts are clarified in first article of 
series on legal procedure. By John R. M. Polk, LL. B. 
Continued in later issues. 

April 2. Mississippi the banner county for good roads. Some history 
and agricultural statistics. 

April 16. Burning of cotton-laden river vessel in 1863 described by sur- 
vivor. 

April 27. 100th anniversary of Grant's birthday. A historical sketch. 

May 7. The days when St. Louis was ‘‘little city under the hill." 

**Lost towns” of Missouri may come back through the good 
roads building program. Some historical data. 
Saline County. Marshall, Democrat-News. 
Jan. 12. Contrasts agriculture in 1816 and at present. Reprinted from 
St. Louis Live Stock Reporter. 
June 1. A tragedy in Saline’s history. Story of how Saline county lost 
‘ Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
—_———_———_ Miami, News. 

June 15. Old surveys for Miami-Sedalia raiiroad recalled. 
Scotland County. Memphis, Democrat. 

Feb. 23. Old landmark moved. Sketch of historical building in Mem- 
phis. 

Reveille. 

Jan. 12. Origin and history of order of DeMolay. Story of boys’ fra- 
ternal order founded by a Kansas City man—Frank 8S. Land. 
Reprinted from Kansas City Journal. 

Scott County. Sikeston, Standard. 
March 31. Mississippi county and her progress. Reprinted from St. 
Louis Star. 
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Sullivan County. Milan, Stendard. 
March 23. History of Sullivan county and Milan, as compiled by Father 
Jermain for corner stone of new Catholic church. 
Warren County. Warrenton, Banner. 
March 3. Sketch of the life of August Hollman, Union veteran and former 
county official. 
Worth County. Grant City, Worth County Times. -* 
April 27. Sketch of the life of E. 8. Garver, former editor of the Times 
and state legislator. See also Worth County .Tribune for 
April 26. 
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